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THE TWEED-IZATION OF SILVER. 
_ §. MatrHews (Rep., Ohio). “Yes, Mr, Bloated Holder, you gave me a Gold watch and chain, but now I can legally return a Silver one.” 
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QP" The beginning of a new year is a good 
time for the readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
afd HaRpeEr’s Bazar to renew their subscrip- 
tions to those petioditals, both of which offer 
tinrivalled literary and pictorial attractions. 
The most popular authors and artists of Amer- 
ica and Europe contribute to their columns. 

Harper’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARpPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, 
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0 Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a fine portrait of STANLEY, 
the well-Lnown African explorer, a picture show- 
ing the Turkish retreat from Kars,and another 
tnstallment of “ SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS 
Farr.” 

A very interesting series of Letters by CHARLES 
READE, on “ THE COMING MAN,” begins in this 
Number of the Weex.y. These Letters will ex- 
press original and striking views on the subject 
of physical culture, and our readers will find them 
well worthy of careful and attentive perusal. 

A new Serial Story by Mary CEcIL Hay, en- 
titled “A SHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD,” begins 
in the present Number of this journal. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 





THE NATIONAL FAITH AND THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


T is the general apprehension that the 
bill making the old silver dollar an un- 


.’ limited legal tender will pass the Senate, 


and that the President will veto it. But it 
is not believed that the Senate can pass it 
over the veto by the necessary two-thirds. 
It is agreed that there is no more important 
question now pending. It involves the na- 
tional credit and honor, and of course it 
concerns the most vital industrial interests 
of the country. Like all financial ques- 
tions, it is susceptible of great obscurity 
znd confusion of statement, and the larger 
number of persons who read the conflicting 
speeches and articles upon the subject are 
ready to insist that it is one of the things 
which are incomprehensible. But the sim- 
plest statement is the best. As the bill 
stands it is a proposition to pay a debt of a 
hundred dollars with a smaller sum. It is 
a sign of the kind of demoralization which 
Governor ROBINSON forcibly describes in his 
Message, and of which the betrayal of trusts 
during the last year by men who have been 
of irreproachable character is a startling il- 
lustration. It is also a portent of danger 
hereafter. Senator Dawes, of Massachu- 
setts, says in a recent interview: 

“I wish all;Masaecharetts could see and hear what 

I see and hear daily at Washington touching the plots 
to overthrow the plighted faith of the government, 
and for embarkation in the wildest schemes of specu- 
lation and expenditure ever recorded in this or any 
other nation.” 
The Senator describes the natural conse- 
quences of the indifference to good faith 
disclosed by the proposition of depreciated 
silver as an unlimited legal tender. 

Senator Dawes also states that, in his 
judgment, this question precedes in impor- 
tance all others. This opinion is asserted 
with equal conviction by large numbers of 
Republican papers throughout the country. 
The party is urged to forbear every differ- 
ence, and to unite cordially in maintaining 
the national honor as it maintained its ter- 
ritorial integrity. It is, however, a most 
remarkable political fact that while this is 
the demand of orgaus of the party, not only 
are the Republicans in control of the Sen- 
ate which it is assumed will pass the bill 
which these party organs vehemently de- 
nounce as a blow at the national welfare, 
but it is introduced into the Senate by a 
Republican, and has thus far received the 
most powerful support from a Republican, 
while the ablest defense of sound finance, 
the national honor, and common honesty 
has proceeded from a Democrat. This is a 
fact worth the serious consideration of Re- 
publicans who declare that the financial 
question transcends all others in impor- 
tance. The result to which such consider- 
ation naturally leads is that to which simi- 
lar attention to every other question of the 
time brings us, and it is the question wheth- 
er, in view of these and all other significant 
facts, the true Republican policy is to de- 
pend upou vague exhortations to hold fast 
to the old principles, and to insist that the 
Southerners are just as much rebels as ever. 

As a question of practical politics, does a 
fair survey of the political situation and 

the events and election figures of the last 
years justify the expectation that Repub- 





lican ascendency can be maintained by de- 
claring that we stand by the principles of 
56 and ’60 and ’64, and that the South can 
never be trusted until its vindictive feel- 
ings are extinguished by the lapse of a gen- 
eration or two? Is it reasonable that a 
party like the Republican, which we believe 
to comprise so much of the highest intelli- 
gence and character in the country, should 
have no common understanding and posi- 
tion upon the question which is confessedly 
of the supremest importance? If Repub- 
lican Senators found it necessary to hold 
caucuses to consider the policy of appoint- 
ments to office, ought they not to caucus 
upon a common course to be pursued in 
maintenance of the national honor? If Mr. 
STANLEY MATTHEWS, for instance, is to be 
stigmatized as a recreant, a pseudo-Repub- 
lican, because he voted for the confirmation 
of FirzstmMons, why is he not stigmatized 
for anti-Republicanism because he supports 
the silver project? General BUTLER, also, 
intimates that the President has done some- 
thing which discredits his own title to his 
office. Does General BUTLER’s position on 
the financial question not discredit his title 
to Republican standing? Or, to put the 
case in another way, does the President cease 
to be a Republican because he thought it to 
be his constitutional duty to withdraw the 
troops from the Columbia State-house, and 
Senator HowE not cease to be a Republican 
although by supporting the silver project 
he sustains partial repudiation? If aman 
may vote for the Silver Bill and yet remain 
a sound Republican in good standing, what 
is the sense of asserting that the bill in- 
volves a breach of the national honor? 
May a man connive at national disgrace 
and still be a good Republican? Those who 
are so anxious for restoring harmony, and 
for closing up and for falling in, should first 
decide whether they can fall in and “ align” 
and execute other military movements with 
those who are striving to repudiate in part 
the national debt. In the campaign of 
1868 we all agreed in denouncing the Dem- 
ocrats as rebels and repudiators. If we 
now insist upon denouncing them as rebels 
only, is it because so many Republicans ad- 
vocate what, in this part of the country at 
least, Republicans hold to be partial repu- 
diation? That is hardly a question upon 
which a great political organization can 
tolerate radical differences within its lines. 
The object of Republicans is by all honora- 
ble means to keep the party in power. Can 
we hope to retain power by talking about 
our fundamental principles, and harboring 
those whom we ourselves describe as prac- 
tical inflationists and repudiators? 





MR. CHANDLER’S LETTER. 


Mr. CHANDLER’s letter has naturally at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Many 
of its important allegations were instantly 
denied. Secretary SHERMAN, as we men- 
tioned last week, immediately stated that 
he had never made the bargain of which 
Mr. CHANDLER accused him. Mr. RANDALL 
Grsson, of Louisiana, emphatically denied 
the accusation so far as he was concerned. 
Judge LAWRENCE, of Illinois, disposed of 
the story that he had received rewards. 
Mr. WATTERSON, of Kentucky, describes Mr. 
CHANDLER’S statements about him as wan- 
ton, malicious, and false. Secretary M‘Cra- 
RY declares that if there had been any bar- 
gain, he must necessarily have known it, 
from his relations to the Republican man- 
agers, and that he knew nothing. The as- 
sertion of these gentlemen will be regarded 
as no less credible, probably, than that of 
Mr. CHANDLER, and if he has any evidence 
of his charge that Mr. HaYEs was counted 
in by a bargain, he must submit it. The 
question is raised by his own course. What- 
ever may be the decision, it can not touch 
the title of the President, but it will cér- 
tainly show whether the Democratic charge 
of a conspiracy on the part of the Repub- 
lican managers, of whom Mr. CHANDLER was 
one, is true. This is the question he pre- 
sents, and it is not, in the usual sense, a par- 
ty question, although it is one in which the 
Republican party has a very heavy stake. 

It was the very suspicion of what Mr. 
CHANDLER now alleges to be a fact, that 
Mr. HaYEs was counted in by the Louisiana 
Returning Board in pursuance of pledges, 
that led to the creation of the Electoral 
Commission. So strong was the conviction 
among Republicans as well as Democrats 
that there had been Republican fraud as 
well as Democratic violence, and that in 
the absence of any constitutional or stat- 
utory provision for a dead lock between 
the two Houses of Congress in counting the 
vote the most serious catastrophe might be 
anticipated, that the patriotic good sense of 
Congress established the Commission. The 
Commission did not enter into the question 
of frand in the States. It declared that to 
be a question for State adjustment; and 
having decided that Mr. HayEs was enti- 
tled to the Presidency, the subsequent dis- 





covery of fraud in Louisiana or in any oth- 
er State could not possibly affect his title. 

But if Mr. CHANDLER’s charge against the 
Republican managers be true, that they pro- 
cured the counting in of Mr. Hayes under 
pledges made by Messrs. SHERMAN, Mat- 
THEWS, and others that certain things 
should be done, then the Democratic alle- 
gations of last year are established. And 
when Mr. CHANDLER asserts that the count- 
ing in—a proceeding which he well de- 
scribes as “this extraordinary, even if jus- 
tifiable, work”—required “that the moral 
sentiment of the North would approve it,” 
he asserts by implication that that senti- 
ment did approve it. Now the sentiment 
of at least half the Republican party in the 
North at that time was simply that there 
was murder on one side and probable fraud 
on the other. The situation was desperate 
and obscure, and it was for that very reason 
that the proposition of the Electoral Com- 
mission was so satisfactory a solution. If 
the moral sentiment of the Republican party 
had required what Mr. CHANDLER now says 
was actually done, the Commission could 
never have been appointed. For that senti- 
ment would have taken every risk. It was 
because it had not required what Mr. CHan- 
DLER calls this extraordinary work, and was 
not satisfied, that it approved the forma- 
tion of the Commission. The letter of Mi. 
CHANDLER will have two good results—it 
will deepen the gratification that a wise 
and peaceful solution of a perilous question 
was reached, and also that light has been 
thrown upon a Republican management 
which in the opinion of many Republicans 
has been most injurious to the party. Mr. 
CHANDLER has “turned state’s evidence.” 
What further steps in the same direction he 
or others may take, time will doubtless dis- 
close. But neither he nor any other oppo- 
nent of the President asserts the complicity 
of Mr. Hayes with any bargain or pledge. 
Mr. M‘CrarRyY says that no man ever pre- 
served a more dignified reticence even to- 
ward his most intimate friends and counsel- 
lors than Mr. HaYEs during the entire period 
covering the progress of the Electoral Com- 
mission. Mr. CHANDLER’Ss letter forces upon 
every Republican the question whether he 
or Mr. HaYEs represents the real and en- 
during forces and spirit of the Republican 
party. He has made Republican success 
more difficult, but Republican reorganiza- 
tion very much easier. 





SCHOOLS OF VICE. 


UNDER the auspices of the State Charities 
Aid Association local committees have been 
organized in many counties in New York for 
the purpose of visiting the jails and poor- 
houses. The value of an interest in such 
institutions which is not merely official and 
perfunctory is evident, and the mere fact 
that the community cares enough for them 
to visit and inspect them tends to improve 
their condition. The personal moral and 
social influence that it brings to bear upon 
the criminal and destitute classes is salu- 
tary, and actual ameliorations are sure to 
follow. Yet the work must be slow, and the 
workers very patient. But it is through 
such private and responsible intelligent ob- 
servation and suggestion that progress is to 
be secured, and the whole community is 
deeply indebted to those citizens who de- 
vote the necessary time and attention to in- 
form themselves and others upon the sub- 
ject. We have been reminded of this by 
the report of the jail committee of the local 
visiting committee of Richmond County, or 
Staten Island, New York. The observations 
and conclusions of this committee would 
doubtless be confirmed by similar investi- 
gations throughout the country, as is shown, 
indeed, by the fact of their entire agree- 
ment with the conclusions stated by F. H. 
Wines, secretary of the Illinois Board of 
State Charities, in a paper upon the county 
jail system. Mr. WINEs, in turn, cites the 
report of the Committee on Prisons in the 
New York Constitutional Convention of 
1867, and the opinions of the New York 
Prison Association. 

The Richmond County committee, after 
summing up what seems to them the triv- 
ial result of their labors, state that “their 
only positive gain is their sad experience, 
and their right derived therefrom to declare 
that the present county jail system is hope- 
lessly and irremediably bad.” This is the 
conclusion in which the Illinois secretary 
and the New York Prison Association agree. 
The county jails are merely schools of vice, 
and often sinks of disease. Let any reader 
of these words go and see for himself. He 
will find that the words of Mr. WINES are 
as true in New York as in Illinois: 

“The prisoners have no employment ; they do noth- 
ing from morning to night except to amuse them- 
selves the best they can. Much time is spent in play- 
ing cards—in gambling, if any of the parties possess 
any thing which they can stake upon the issue of the 
game ; or else a sparring or wrestling match is resort- 
ed to; or they draw pictures on the wall ; or they sing 
camp-meeting hymns; or some one dances a clog 





dance; or they pound on the plates of which their 
cells are constructed—any thing to pass the weary 
hours and drive serious thought away. ' Books they 
have none, newspapers occasionally, 

“ As to reformatory influence or any attempt atit, it 
rarely happens that one thinks of it. In some places 
religious services are regularly held every Sunday in 
the jail by some band of voluntary workers in this de- 
partment of Christian labor, but this is an unusnal 
occurrence. The Illinois Commissioners of Public 
Charities, in their report for 1872, say, ‘It is this axso- 
ciation in idleness which is the curse and condemna- 
tion of our present jail system.’ 

“ The effect of association is to increase the number 
of criminals and to develop thefr criminality. The 
innocent and the comparatively innocent are corrupt- 
ed by the example, the conversation, and the direct 
teaching of more experienced transgressors ; the les- 
sons taught in the county jails are contempt for au- 
thority, human or divine ; hgstility to law and to its 
officers ; the delights of vicious indulgence ; the duty 
of revenge upon society for imaginary wrongs; the 
necessity of violence, of daring, and of sullen eubmis- 
sion to punishment; the hopelessness of all effort at 
amendment ; and the best method of success in crim- 
inal undertakings. Past exploits are here recounted, 
future deeds of darkness are planned. The history 
and character of noted criminals and of well-known 
officials are discussed. Every jail is a school of vice.” 

This condition is undeniable, but it is a 
disgrace to any intelligent community that 
it should be suffered to continue. The 
Richmond County committee summarize 
the main evils of the present county jail 
system as, first, the short terms of confine- 
ment, preventing any industrial or other 
training; second, election of sheriffs, who 
have charge of the jails, for party reasons, 
without the slightest regard to fitness; 
third, the short term for which they are 
elected, and the fact that their compensa- 
tion is based on the number .of persons 
boarded in the jails, so that it is for their 
interest to keep the jails full. Such state- 
ments are the strongest arguments, and the 
committee, as a practical remedy, propose a 
petition to the Legislature to use the jails 
hereafter solely-as houses of detention, and 
that, as substitutes, work-houses or reforma- 
tories be erected in each Congressional or 
judicial district for the punishment and re- 
form of all classes of criminals who, under 
the present laws, are sentenced to the coun- 
ty jails. This is a change so manifestly 
wise, and so in accordance with the conelu- 
sions of those who by long consideration 
and great experience have the best right to 
advise, that we hope the request to tue Leg- 
islature will be so imposing as to command 
attention. 


A REASONABLE CONTEST. 


Tue friends of the Administration of 
course expect from it a firm and faithful 
maintenance of the just constitutional 
rights of the Executive, but a maintenance 
which shall be also reasonable and wise. 
The New York nominations showed that 
the President is of opinion that a change 
ought to be made in certain offices. The 
action of the Senate can not change that 
opinion. But as the nominations were re- 
jected upon the ground of Mr. CoNKLING’s 
opinion of the fitness of the incumbents and 
the courtesy of the Senate, it is not to be 
supposed that the President believes the 
Senate’s conviction of that fitness could be 
affected by any other nominations, Cer- 
tainly he could nominate no man of higher 
character or greater fitness to be Collector 
than Mr. ROOSEVELT, and as the Senate has 
rejected him because in Mr. CONKLING’s 
opinion the present Collector ought not to 
be displaced, the President, until the situa- 
tion changes, can not wisely send in another 
nomination. If at any time, however, he 
should have good reason to suppose that the 
Senate had changed its mind, it would be 
his duty to renew the nomination, as it was 
his duty to propose it, but not to propose 
another name, because the objection was 
not made to the person. 

The President’s duty is not affected by 
the probability of an adverse vote from the 
Republican majority. The Executive obli- 
gation to propose such official changes as it 
thinks necessary for the benefit of the public 
service is incontestable. In the New York 
case, also, all the party requirements are 
satisfied. The gentlemen who were nom- 
inated are Republicans, and the case is in no 
sense different from that which is most fa- 
miliar under every Administration. Should 
the nominations be renewed and confirmed 
by a vote of which the majority should be 
Democratic, the party responsibility would 
rest with Republican Senators who should 
refuse to sustain a Republican President in 
making Republican nominations, not for 
partisan but for public ends. The attempt 
to represent the question of the New York 
appointments as a personal squabble be- 
tween Mr. Evarts and Mr. ConKLING, for 
the purpose of building up an Evarts par- 
ty and pulling down a ConKLING party, is 
futile. The nomination of Mr. ROOSEVELT 
to be Collector is an effort to introduce a 
change by which the Custom-house shall 
be practically taken out of politics and 
placed on a business basis. The retention 
of Messrs. ARTHUR and CORNELL is merely 
the continuation of the Custom-house in 
politics, and that is the significance of Mr. 
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a’s attitude in the contest. It is 
pom only so far as the credit of the Ad- 
ministration is @ personal interest of the 
Secretary of State, and so far as the personal 
interest of Senator CONKLING is involved in 
the control of patronage. As for Democrat- 
ic support, if the Republican majority does 
not choose to sustain the Republican Presi- 
dent in doing his duty, it is not his fault, 
and it will be another blow at the party. 
It is idle to attempt to treat the President 
as TYLER and JOHNSON were treated, for he 
js as steadfast a Republican as ABRAHAM 
LixcoLn, and the Senatorial attempt to 
school “Old ABE” was laughable. 





JEFFERSON AND OFFICE- 
HOLDING POLITICIANS. 


Ir has been stated that Mr. WEBSTER’s 
circular prohibiting office-holding interfer- 
ence with elections was the first effort of 
the kind ever made. This is doubtful. 
President JEFFERSON was very stringent 
upon the point, and on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1804, when the Presidential election 
was approaching, he wrote to ALBERT GaL- 
LATIN, the Secretary of the Treasury : 

“J think the officers of the Federal government are 
meddling too much with the public elections. Will it 
be best to admonish them privately or by proclama- 
tion? This for co till we meet. 
JrFFERSON’s general theory of the public 
service was chimerical, for it was that the 
subordinate places should be filled in just 
proportion by the two political parties. As 
he found the offices occupied by Federaliste, 
he proposed to secure this proper proportion 
not by removal, but by depending upon 
deaths, resignations, and delinquencies, as 
he expressly states in a letter to his Attor- 
ney-General, LINCOLN, in 1802. He insisted 
upon this plan even against urgent remon- 
strance from many of his hot partisans, and 
in 1807 he said to Governor Paae, of Vir- 
ginia, that he had never removed a man be- 
cause he was a Federalist, and “never wish- 
ed the Federalists in office to give a vote at 
an election but according to their own 
wishes.” Yet Mr. JEFFERSON was quite as 
strong a partisan and quite as skillful a po- 
litical leader as more modern politicians 
whose idea of party management begins 
and ends with patronage. 

The Sandusky Register recently recalls an 
article in the Sandusky Democratic Mirror of 
more than forty years ago denouncing as a 
violation of law an exhortation of President 
Van BureEn’s to his office-holders to do their 
duty in political work. The Mirror pro- 
ceeds to rebuke VAN BUREN by quoting a 
circular of President JEFFERSON’S. It is 
even more emphatic than that of President 
Hayes. The latter does not forbid speak- 
ing or writing, but the former states dis- 
tinctly that there must be no attempt to in- 
fluence the votes of others. It was the 
same jealous regard for the freedom of the 
elective franchise which led in England to 
the disfranchisement of office-holders. The 
circular of JEFFERSON quoted by the Mirror 
is as follows: 

“The President of the United States has seen with 
dissatisfaction officers of the general government tak- 
ing on various occasions active parts in the election 
of public functionaries, whether of the general or 
State government. Freedom of election being essen- 
tial to the mutual independence of government and 
of the different branches of the same government, so 
vitally cherished by most of our constitutions, it is 
deemed improper for officers depending on the Execu- 
tive of the Union to attempt to control or influence 
the free exercise of the elective right. The right of 
any officer to give his vote at elections as a qualified 
citizen is not meant to be restrained, nor, however giv- 
en, shall have any effect to his prejudice, but it is ex- 
pected that he will not attempt to inflaeace the votes 
of others, nor take any part in the b siness of elec- 
tioneering, that being deemed inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Constitution and his duties to it.” 

The Mirror also quotes what seems to be 
part of a letter from JEFFERSON referring 
to the circular: 

“T have always thought it wrong that men holding 
public station should interfere in popular elections, 
for they are undoubtedly interested, and of course in- 
terested judges ; and for this reason I gave early notice 
to such officers as were under my control that an in- 
terference with lar elections further than their 
— would be cient cause for removal from of- 

ce,” 





ENGLAND AND THE 
DARDANELLES. 


It is hardly to be supposed that Russia 
will be very anxious for the interference of 
England in a treaty of peace with Turkey. 
England virtually declined to join Russia in 
requiring of Turkey satisfactory guarantees, 
which Turkey could not have refused. The 
British Government knew, of course, that 
the alternative was war. The war has been 
most costly in men and money, and the end 
that was foreseen from the beginning, if 
there was no Enropean interference, is at 
hand. Undoubtedly one of the moral en- 
couragements of Turkey throughout the 
war has been the conviction that, if matters 
came to extremity, England would break 
the Turkish fall. The anti-Russian party 
in England is very strong, and there is no 
doubt that Lord BEACONSFIELD belongs to 





it. But other members of the cabinet in 
whom Englishmen probably have a deeper 
trust are less decided; the Liberal party 
has no Russophobia, and it will not be easy 
to persuade England or the world that true 
British interests demand an alliance of En- 
gland with Turkey to maintain Mohammed- 
an rule over Christian populations. 

An intelligent writer in the London Spec- 
tator shows that the exclusion of Russian 
ships of war from the Dardanelles, when 
two-thirds of the coast of the Black Sea are 
Russian, compels Russia to maintain two 
fleets, neither of which can ever assist the 
other. This is accomplished by the arbi- 
trary closing of the natural waterway be- 
tween two seas—an act which, therefore, has 
no moral foundation. The natural right of 
Russia to the full use of the Dardanelles is 
clear, while the political right of Turkey to 
limit or destroy that right rests solely upon 
her ability. The Treaty of Paris closed the 
Dardanelles for the benefit of Turkey. But 
the war has destroyed the treaty as between 
Russia and Turkey. Is there good reason 
for any other of the signatories of the treaty 
to maintain by force an arran it made 
for the benefit of Turkey, and which Turkey 
has, for itself, destroyed Three of the Eu- 
ropean powers will not doso. Will England 
undertake it alone, when no power in the 
world is more interested in supporting the 
right of free navigation? She is endeavor- 
ing to secure the neutralization of the Suez 
Canal in time of war. If this means only 
that it shall be open to all belligerents 
equally, subject to the condition that it 
shall not be made the theatre of war nor be 
willfally damaged, it is not an unwise policy, 
but it is inconsistent with that which de- 
mands the closing of the Dardanelles. The 
writer assumes that Russia will of course 
require the opening of the Dardanelles, and 
that she is not debarred by the Treaty of 
Paris, if she succeeds in the war, while her 
right under the law of nations is at least an 
open question. The probable damage to 
England is imaginary, and therefore she 
ought to withdraw from a doubtful position 
which she could not maintain. 

The British interests that would be in- 
jured by the opening of the straits have not 
been distinctly defined. If the mere exten- 
sion of the limits of Russian authority or 
the reduction of Turkish power is to be 
resented and opposed, any change in the 
map of Europe would justify interference. 
But as England has looked with equanim- 
ity upon the results of the Prussian and 
Austrian and of the German and French 
wars, she will probably regard those of the 
Russian and Turkish conflict with similar 
composure. 





SOUTHERN PATRIOTISM. 


It is very desirable for honest and patri- 
otic citizens in the Northern States to know 
that there are citizens of the same kind in 
the Southern States, even among Demo- 
crats; and it is by a common good under- 
standing among such citizens that the na- 
tional faith is to be maintained and a true 
union cemented. Senator HILL, of Georgia, 
for instance, has been recently expressing 
sentiments the sincerity of which there is 
no more reason to doubt than there is to 
doubt the word of any other public man in 
the country. They are worthy of any loyal 
American citizen, and if the man who utters 
them holds other opinions which are un- 


gent part of the country, he is not to be de- 
nounced and reviled as hostile either to the 
Union or to the national honor. 

“ As a matter of policy, I protest that the Southern 


national credit. Nothing can more 
return of the Democratic party to 
power than such a position by the Southern wing of 
that party. Looking at the question as a matter of 
polieye outside of all principle, I do trust that the 

people will place themselves where their in- 
terests lie—in the position of absolute fidelity to the 
national credit. It is easy to make the Northern people 
believe we are willing to depreciate the national 
credit, and even to repudiate the national debt. It is 
natural that they should believe we have no fondness 
for that debt, and their politicians will be quick to 
that natural feeling for the purpose of 
the North against the South. I believe 
for one that we are under every obligation of honor as 
well as interest to stand by the national credit and pay 
the national debt to the last farthing. I think an un- 
mistakable position on this line upon the part of the 
South will do more to answer the slanders of North- 
ern politicians than any thing else we can possibly do. 
I will say, in all kindness, that while I know they do 
not intend it, every Democrat who is now insisting 
upon continuing on the country an irredeemable paper 
currency and establishing the unlimited free coinage 
of silver, with a view to the payment of our national 
debt, is doing the most effective work possible to se- 
cure a continuance in power of the Republican party 
in the election of 1880.” 


In a recent letter, also, to an editor in 
Iowa who asked about the payment of pen- 
sions to Confederate soldiers, Senator Hitt 
replies that he does not know any Southern 
public man who entertains such an idea in 
any possible contingency, and he continues: 

“It is often said that if the Southern Democracy 
obtain the power, they will claim pay for their slaves 





and for their Confederate debts, ete., and yet every 
‘debt, obligation, and claim’ of this kind is expressly 
declared ‘illegal and void’ by the fourth section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. So it is often said we will re- 
fuse to pay the pensions to the Federal soldiers, and 
yet the same section of the Fourteenth Amendment 
expressly declares that the public debt of the United 
States, including the pensions and bounties, ‘ shall nev- 
er be questioned.’ And I tell you now the Southern 
Senators and Representatives never will question them, 
but will always pay them cheerfully, faithfully, and 
liberally.” 

Upon this probable action we hold that 
the assurance of Senator HILL is quite as 
important and weighty as that of any North- 
ern Republican. It does not follow that it 
is desirable to bring into control of the gov- 
ernment a party whose leaders feel it neces- 
sary to make such assertions, but it does 
follow that those who honestly hold such 
views are not to be stigmatized as danger- 
ous men, Undoubtedly the honest payment 
of the debt and an honest regard for the 
amended Constitution are more assured by 
Republican than by Democratic ascendency ; 
but he is a poor American, whether he be 
Republican or Democrat, who does not hear 
with pleasure these words of Senator HILL. 





PERSONAL. 


In General Ricnarp TarLor’s interestin 
“Reminiscences of the Civil War,” published 
in the January number of the North American 
Review, occurs this curious “ personal”’ of a very 
American young man, whom the general first 
met in the Mexican war: “ Visiting the hospital 
of a recently joined volunteer corps from the 
States, I noticed a beautiful bright-eyed boy of 
some eighteen years, down with disease, but 
cheery withal. The interest he inspired led to 
his removal to army head-quarters, where he 
soon recovered, and became a pet. This was 
RoBertT WHEAT, son of an Episcopal clergyman 
of Alexandria, on the Potomac, who had run 
away from school to come to the war. He next 
went to Cuba with Lopgz, was wounded and cap- 
tured, but escaped the garrote to follow WaLkK- 
ER to Nicaragua. Exhausting the capacities of 
South American patriots to pronounce, he quitted 
their society in disgust, and joined GaripaLpr 
in Italy, whence his kecn scent of combat sum- 
mon im in convenient time to receive a bul- 
let at Manassas....Some months afterward he 
was captured in Virginia. The colonel of the 
regiment strode along with the nonchalant air 
of one who had wooed Dame Fortune too long 
to be cast down by her frowns. Suddenly Major 
Wuear, near by, sprang from his horse with a 
ery of ‘ Percy, old oy!’ ‘Why, Bos? was ech- 
oed back, and a warm embrace was exchanged. 
Colonel RCY WYNDHAM, an Englishman in 
the Federal service, had last parted from WHeat 
in Italy or some other country where the pleas- 
ant business of ‘killing’ was going on, and now 
fraternized with his friend in the manner de- 
scribed. Poor WHat! A month later, and he 
slept his last sleep on the bloody field of Cold 
Harbor.” 

—The Roman history used by Cowper, the 
is now owned by a gentleman of Troy, 

ew York. There are notes by CowPpsr on the 
margin written in English and Latin. 

—Mr. Scort Russk.L, the builder of the Crys- 
tal Palace at Sydenham, has offered to convert 
the Coliseum at Rome into a world’s fair build- 
ing at the trifling expense of stretching a velari- 
um over the top and putting in new benches. 

—The leading Jewish pastors in the city of 
New York receive the following salaries: Dr. 
GoTTHEIL, $10,000; Dr. Ersnom, $8000; Dr. 
Hvugssa, $6000; Dr. Jacoss, $5000. 

—Judge JEREMIAH 8. Back, formerly United 
States Attorney-General, and just now in New 
York as counsel for the contestants in the Van- 
DERBILT will case, is thus described: “‘ He is 
large-framed and vigorous, though spare rather 
than fleshy, and his iron-gray wig surmounts 
very deceptively his high square head. He has 
a slightly sloping forehead, bursting ‘ percep- 
tives,’ and small shrewd blue eyes arched over 
with white and foxy brows, and his face is close 
shaven. His square lower jaw gives a truthful 
impression of strong combative force; but, on 
the whole, I was well pleased with this shrewd 
old lawyer.” The js e has a great dislike to 
ordering from a bill of fare when at dinner, and 
his usual direction to an attendant is, ‘‘ Bring me 
any thing that is pope for a civilized being to 
eat.”’ hen his cup becomes empty, he will say 
ingratiatingly to the nearest colored man, “ My 
fellow-citizen, will you please fill my cup ?”’ 

—General Ropert Toomss, who soon goes to 
Europe to see the Paris Exhibition, remarked 
to a friend a few . a: “It will be the third 
Paris Exposition that I will have attended. I 
attended the Exposition of 1855 as a Senator, I 
attended the Exposition of 1867 as a refugee, 
and I am going to this one as a gentleman.”’ 

—Dean STaNLey is constantly doing what up 
to this day has been regarded as the most un- 
deanly of all things British. His sermon a few 
days since, which almost unchurched the Es- 
tablishment, was equalled by his late invitation 
to the Rev. Dr. SrouGHTON, an eminent Congre-. 
gationalist, to preach in the nave of Westmin- 
ster Abbey at the special services on St. An- 
drew’s Day. It will be remembered that the 
dean horrified most —— Churehmen by in- 
viting Professor Max MULLER, a layman, to 
speak in the Abbey. Next he asked Dr. Carrp, 
of the Scotch Kirk, one of the Queen’s chaplains, 
and author of that fine sermon on “ The Relig- 
ion of Common Life.” Next he invited Dr. 
Morrart, the veteran missionary and father-in- 
law to Dr, Lrvinestons. What will be done 
next by this rich and talented dean, the person- 
al friend of the Queen, the titular head of West- 
minster Abbey, who can snap his fingers at his 
Grace of Canterbury and bis Lordship of Lon- 
don, is one of those things clerical that no lay 
fellow can find out. 

—The Duke of Portland, who has been among 
the most liberal contributors for the relief of the 
sick and wounded in the East, is a hypochon- 
driac of seventy, with an income of $750,000 a 

ear. He suffers from a disfiguring malady, and 
ives In great seclusion. He has a superb coun- 
try residence—Welbeck Abbey—in Nottingham- 
shire, and a vast, gloomy mansion in Cavendish 
Square, London. The duke can not bear to be 





seen, and has erected at the back of his house 
an immense screen of iron and glass which com- 
pletely prevents the neighbors from gratifying 
their curiosity. It is said that after dark he may 
be seen pacing the garden in the midst of Cay- 
endish Square. Neither he nor his brothers, all 
dead, ever married. Ove of them, Lord Gzorcr 
BENTINCK, who was cut off in his prime, was the 
~~ of the Tory party, and the first “‘ turfite’”’ 
in England. 

—Sir Wi_rrip Lawson, M.P., and famous in 
England as a temperance man, says that a jail 
chaplain once told him that in his experience 
only one teetotaler was ever brought before him, 
and that was a man who thrashed his wife for 
getting drunk. 

—Mr. Wiu14M H. Srru, the great English 
news-vendor and First Lord of the Admiralty, 
recently remarked that “the inventive faculties 
of men are now almost wholly devoted to de- 
struction, and I daily receive more suggestions 
of a murderous character than I can deal with.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur New York State Legislature organized on the 
istinst. General James W. Husted was chosen 8; - 
er of the Assembly by 64 votes, Mr. Erastus Brooks re+ 
ceiving 56. Mr. James W. Vrooman was elected Clerk 
of the Senate. Governor Robinson sent in hie Mes- 
ange and also nominated ex-Attorney-General Fair- 
child to be Su tendent of Public Works, and Dr. 
Austin Flint, Jun., to be Health Officer of the Port of 
New York. Senator Sessions introduced a bill to re- 
peal the State act for the resumption of je pay- 
ments in 1879. the 2d, Assemblyman Hayes in- 
troduced an important bill “to secure better public 
administration in the local government of the city of 
New York.” It combines features of the Fish-Woodin 
Charter, the Finance Bill, the Salary Bill, and the Om- 
nibus Bill of the last session, together with features 
entirely new which aim at economy. Two excise bills 
and a resolution against the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act were also introduced in the Assembly. Both 
Houses adjourned until the 8th. 

Two tons of nit ye exploded, on the morn- 
ing of the 2d inst., while being loaded {nto a railroad 
car near Negaunee, Lake Superior. Seven men were 
killed, and considerable property was destroyed. 

Three United States revenue officers made an ex 
dition in Union County, South Carolina, on the 27th 
ult., and discovered tobacco stamps in the possession 
of a man named Gibbs. They seized a wagon, one 
horse, a mule, and eight boxes of tobacco, and with 
three prisoners started to return to Spartanburg. 
When Ly | had proceeded about four miles,-and were 
at West's Store, they came suddenly upon a rifle com- 
pany, who were armed with Winchester rifles and pis- 
tola, and were — mounted. There were about two 
hundred men in this mony, and about twenty-five 
of them were uniform hey shouted, “ Release 
him! release him!” and surrounded the United States 








officers, and a long wrangle ensued, in which the offi- 
cers endeavored to retain their peegnene and captared 
roperty, but were compelled threats and various 
lemonstrations to remove the handcuffs and release 
the prieoners, property, and stampe. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 








Tur Eastern Wan.—The Rassians are marching on 
Sophia. On the 81st, General Gourkho fought a se 
vere battle at Tashesan, and captured the Turkish 
intrenchments, with a loss of 700 men. The Turks 
retreated at nightfal] toward Sophia, pursued by cav- 
alry. After a halt for rest and reorganization, Gen- 

Gourkho resumed the advance.—Mokhtar Pasha 
has arrived at yy oe Suleiman Pasha tele- 
graphs that the army from Kamarli has arrived safely 
at Sloditza. Baker Pasha, with six battalions and four 

une, covered its retreat, sustaining, throughout the 
st inst., attacks from thirty battalions of Russians, 
with ten guns, inflicting heavy loss. Baker Pasha 
lost 600 killed.—The Russians continue concentrating 
troops on the plain of Erzeruam. Movements on the 
Deve-Boyun heights are visible from the Turkish for- 
tifications. Four Russian infaniry battalions and a 
ment of dragoons have occupied the village of 
Ozin, near the road to Trebizond. Every preparation 
has been made at Erzerum for a projonged siege.—A 
Bucharest dispatch, referring to the losses and suffer- 
ing caused by the heavy snow-storms, pares “Nine 
hundred horses perished in the vicinity of Sistova dur- 
ing the recent storm. The total loses of draughi ani- 
mals must be numbered by thousands. Details are 
aay coming in oqgowrenas the sufferings of the 
Turkish prisoners. From Plevna, on their way to 
Roumania, the prisoners were unaccompanied by an 
vehicle for the “.~- of picking up those who fell 
by the way-side. These were left by the 8 to 
freeze, as they had no means of carrying them, and 
to halt would only have been to increase the number 
of victims. The absence of wagons was not due to 
deliberate cruelty, but to that thoughtlessness which 
8o frequently subjects Russian soldiers to unnecessary 
suffering. Jearn through Roumanian officers, who 
came from ae to Plevna after the passage of 
these prisoners, that they drove against a number of 
dead bodies in the snow. No provision was made in 
the Buigarian villages for the proper sustenance of the 
captives; bat when the Danube was , supplies 
in abundance were provided, and from that time their 
lot was never hard to bear.”—The on the 29th 
ult., captured Pirot, a town abont thirty-five English 
miles southeast of Nissa, with a quantity of guns and 
ammunition, including twenty-three cannon and 1000 
rifles. The Servian loss in kilied was 700 men. 

At the request of the Sultan, the British government 
has inquired of Ruseia if she would be will ng to enter 
into peace tions. The Russian reply is said to 
have been that if the Turke desire an armistice, the 
must apply directly to the Russian commander-in-chief. 
The British Colonial . rvon, said 
to a deputation of South African merchants, on the 2d 
inst., in regard to the probability of England becoming 
involved in a mores war, that he did not think, in 
spite of the fall of Plevna, that there had been any 
material change in the situation since Lord Derby's re- 
assuring span in November ; that the attitade of the 
government therefore remained the same—watchfu! of 
all rea) British inte: friendly toward other nations, 
and neutral toward the rents; that although the 

vernment were not to boister up Turkish 
nterests as such, oF were resolved to have a voice in 
the settlement of this quesiion whenever it came on 
for settlement ; that a had not, as supposed, 
offered to mediate, but merely conveyed over- 
tures of peace from one bell: mt to the other. The 
earl declared that he wholly disagreed with the notion 
that Russia's answer to those overtures wae any af- 
front or insult to England. The following is the most 
important passage in the address: “I hope sincerely 
that the Russian government and ay will remem- 
ber that many of the questions arising at this moment 
are questions not for settlement by the two belliger- 
ents alone. They involve European interests—they are 
European questions—and we, as a member of the Eu- 

family, have not only the right to be heard 
upon them, but it is very important that we should 
have a distinct voice in the final decision of them. I 
do not feel any difficnity in reconciling these two 
views, provided only there is reasonable management 
and moderation on each side.” 

Minister Waddington has notified the foreign gov- 
ernments that the French cabinet wili, in the event of 
a Conclave, conform to the understanding subsisting 
among the four Catholic powers, As regards the in- 
ternal ecclesiastical policy of France, it will detend 
the public worship estimates from ae ee 

1 them, but wil) protect secular society agi 
clerical encroachments, 
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“IDEAL MONEY.” 
“Universal Suffrage can, if it likes, repudiate the whole debt; it can, if it likes, decree soft-soap to be currency.”—The Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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The History of a Crime. 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 





IL—SECOND DAY.—THE STRUGGLE. 
VI.—{ Continued). 


THE DECREES OF THE REPRESENTATIVES WHO 
REMAINED FREE. 


A memper requested that in the first place the 
meeting should declare itself to be the National 
Assembly, and constitute itself by immediately 
appointing a President and Secretaries. I re- 
marked that there was no need to declare our- 
selves the Assembly ; that 
we were the Assembly by 
right as well as in fact, and 
the whole Assembly, our ab- 
sent colleagues being detain- 
ed by force; that the Nation- 
al Assembly, although mu- 
tilated by the Coup d’ Etat, 
ought to preserve its entity, 
and remain constituted aft- 
erward in the same manner 
as before; that to appoint 
another President and anoth- 
er staff of Secretaries would 
be to give Louis Bonaparte 
an advantage over us, and to 
acknowledge in some man- 
ner the Dissolution ; that we 
ought to do nothing of the 
sort ; that our decrees should 
be published, not with the 
signature of a President, 
whoever he might be, but 
with the signature of all the 
members of the Left who 
had not been arrested ; that 
they would thus carry with 
them full authority over the 
People, and full effect. They 
relinquished the idea of ap- 
pointing a President. Noél 
Parfait proposed that our 
decrees and our resolutions 
should be drawn up, not with 
the formula, “ The National 
Assembly decrees,” ete, but 
with the formula, “ The 
Representatives of the Peo- 
ple remaining at liberty de- 
cree,” ete. In this manner 
we should preserve all the 
authority attached to the 
office of the Representatives 
of the People without asso- 
ciating the arrested Repre- 
sentatives with the respon- 
sibility of our actions. This 
formula had the additional 
advantage of separating us 
from the Right. The peo- 
ple knew that the only Rep- 
resentatives remaining free 
were the members of the 
Left. They adopted Noél 
Parfait’s advice. 

I read aloud the decree 
of deposition. It was couch- 
ed in these words : 


“ DECLARATION. 


“The Representatives of 
the People remaining at lib- 
erty, by virtue of Article 68 
of the Constitution, which 
runs as follows: 

“* Art. 68.—Every meas- 
ure by which the Pres- 
ident of the Republic dis- 
solves the Assembly, pro- 
rogues it, or obstructs the 
exercise of its authority, is 
a crime of High Treason. 

“* By this action alone the 
President is deposed from 
his office; the citizens are 
bound to refuse him obedi- 
ence; the executive power 
passes by right to the Na- 
tional Assembly ; the judges 
of the High Court of Jus- 
tice should meet together 
immediately under penalty 
of treason, and convoke the 
juries in a place which they 
shall appoint to proceed te 
the judgment of the Presi- 
dent and his accomplices’— 

“ Decree: 

“Art. I.—Louis Bonaparte is deposed from his 
office of President of the Republic. 

“ Art. I.—All citizens and public officials are 
bound to refusé him obedience under penalty of 
complicity. 

“Art. L—The judgment drawn up on De- 
cember 2 by the High Court of Justice, and 
which declares Louis Bonaparte attainted with 
the Crime of High Treason, shall be published 
and executed. Consequently the civil and mili- 
tary authorities are summoned, under penalty of 
Treason, to lend their active assistance to the ex- 
ecution of the said judgment. 

“Given at Paris, in permanent session, Decem- 
ber 8, 1851.” 


The decree having been read, and voted unani- 
mously, we signed it, and the Representatives 
crowded round the table to add their signatures 
‘o ours, Sain remarked that this signing took 
‘ime; that, in addition, we numbered barely more 
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than sixty, a large number of the members of the 
Left being at work in the streets in insurrection. 
He asked if the Committee, who had full powers 
from the whole of the Left, had any objection 
to attach to the decree the names of all the Re- 
publican Representatives remaining at liberty— 
the absent, as well as those present. We an- 
swered that the decree signed by all would as- 
suredly better answer its purpose, Besides, it 
was the counsel which I had already given. Ban- 
cel had in his pocket an old number of the Mo- 
niteur containing the result of a division. 

They cut out a list of the names of the mem- 
bers of the Left, the names of those who were 
arrested were erased, and the list was added to 
the decree.* : 

The name of Emile de Girardin upon this list 
caught my eye. He was still present. 

“Do you sign this decree ?” I asked him. 

“ Unhesitatingly.” 





Castellane hesitating—the Minister of the United 
States demanding his passports. We placed lit- 
tle faith in these rumors, and facts proved that 
we were right. 

Meanwhile Jules Favre had drawn up the fol- 
lowing decree, which he proposed, and which was 
immediately adopted : 


“ DECREE. 
“FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
“ Tiberty—Equality— Fraternity. 


“The undersigned Representatives remaining 
at liberty, assembled in permanent session ; 

“ Considering the arrests of the majority of our 
colleagues, and the urgency of the moment ; 

“Considering that, for the accomplisliment of 
his crime, Louis Bonaparte has not contented 
himself with multiplying the most formidable 
means of destruction against the lives and proper- 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND MADAME ARNAUD. 


“Madame Arnawd handed to M. Sibour the two letters of her husband and the workman.” 


“Tn that case will you consent to print it ?” 

“ Immediately.” 

He continued : 

“ Having no longer any presses, as I have told 
you, I can only print it as a handbill, and with the 
brush. It takes a long time, but by eight o’clock 
this evening you shall have five hundred copies.” 

“ And,” continued I, “ you persist in refusing 
to print the appeal to arms ?” 

“T do persist.” 

A second copy was made of the decree, which 
Emile de Girardin took away with him. 

The deliberation was resumed. At each mo- 
ment Representatives came in and brought items 
of news: Amiens in insurrection — Rheims and 
Rouen in motion, and marching on Paris—Gener- 
al Canrobert resisting the Coup d’ Btat—General 





* This list, which belongs to History, having served 
as the base of the a list, will be found com- 
plete in the notes of this k. 





ty of the citizens of Paris, that he has trampled 
under foot every law, that he has annihilated all 
the guarantees of civilized nations ; 

“Considering that these criminal madnesses 
enlg serve to augment the violent denunciation 
of every conscience and to hasten the hour of 
national vengeance, but that it is important to 
proclaim the Right ; 

“ Decree : 

“ Art. 1—The state of siege is raised in all 
Departments where it has been established ; the 
ordinary laws resume their authority. 

“Art. II.—It is enjoined upon all military 
leaders, under penalty of Treason, immediately to 
lay down the extraordinary powers which have 
been conferred upoh them. 

“ Art. ITI, — Officials and agents of the public 
force are charged, under penalty of Treason, to 
put this present decree into execution. 

“Given in permanent session, December 3, 
1851.” 
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Madier de Montjau and De Flotte entered. 
They came from outside. They had been in all 
the districts where the conflict was proceeding, 
they had seen with their own eyes the hesitation 
of a part of the population in the presence of 
these words, “ The Law of the 3lst May is abol- 
ished ; Universal Suffrage ia re-established.” The 
placards of Louis Bonaparte were manifestly 
working mischief. It was necessary to oppose 
effort to effort, and to neglect nothing which 
could open the eyes of the people. 

I dictated the following proclamation : 


“ PROCLAMATION. 

“People! you are being deceived. 

“ Louis Bonaparte says that he has re-establish. 
ed you in your rights, and that he restores to you . 
Universal Suffrage. 

“Louis Bonaparte has lied. 

“Read his placards. He grants you—what 
infamous mockery !— the 
right of conferring on him, 
on him alone, the Constitu- 
ent power; that is to say, 
the Supreme power, which 
belongs to you. He grants 
you the right to appoint him 
Dictator for ten years. In 
othér words, he grants you 
the right of abdicating and 
of crowning him. A right 
which even you do not pos- 
sess, O People! for one gen- 
eration can not dispose of 
the sovereignty of the gen- 
eration which shall follow it. 

“Yes, he grants to you, 
Sovereign, the right of giv- 
ing yourself a master, and 
that master himself. 

“ Hypocrisy and treason ! 

“ People! we unmask the 
hypocrite. It is for you to 
punish the traitor ! 

“The Committee of Re- 
sistance : 

“Jules Favre, De Flotte, 
Carnot, Madier de Montjau, 
Mathieu (de la Drédme), 
Michel (de Bourges), Victor 
Hugo.” 


Baudin had fallen heroic- 
ally. It was necessary to 
let the People know of his 
death, and to honor his 
memvury. The decree below 
was voted on the proposi- 
tion of Michel de Bourges : 

“ DECREE. 

“The Representatives of 
the People remaining at lib- 
erty, considering that the 
Representative Baudin has 
died on the barricade of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine for 
the Republic and for the 
laws, and that he has de- 
served well of his country, 

Decree : 

“That the honors of the 
Panthéon are adjudged to 
Representative Baudin. 

“ Given in permanent ses- 
sion, December 8, 1851.” 


After honors to the dead, 
and the needs of the con- 
flict, it was necessary, in my 
opinion, to enunciate im- 
mediately and dictatorially 
some great popular benefit. 
I proposed the abolition of 
the octroi duties and of the 
duty on liquors. This ob- 
jection was raised: “ No ca- 
resses to the People! After 
victory, we will see. In the 
mean time, let them fight! 
If they do not fight, if they 
do not rise, if they do not 
understand that it is for 
them, for their rights, that 
we, the Representatives, that * 
we risk our heads at this 
moment—if they leave us 
alone at the breach, in the 
presence of the Coup d’ Etat, 
it is because they are not 
worthy of Liberty!” . Ban- 
cel remarked that the aboli- 
tion of the octroi duties and 
the duty on liquors was not 
a caress to the People, but 
succor to the poor—a great 
economical and repstatory 
measure—a satisfaction to 
the public demand —a sat- 
isfaction which the Right had always obstinately 
refused, and that the Left, master of the situation, 
ought to hasten to accord. They voted, with the 
reservation that it should not be published until 
after victory, the two deerees in one, in this form : 

“ DECREE. 

“The Representatives remaining at liberty 

Decree : 

“The Octroi Duties are abolished throughout 
the extent of the territory of the Republic. 

“Given in permanent session, December 8, 
1851.” 

Versigny, with a copy of the Proclamations 
and of the Decree, left in search of Hetzel. La- 
brousse also left with the same object. They 
settled to meet at eight o’clock in the evening 
at the house of the former member of the Pro- 
visional Government, Marie, Rue Neuve des Petits 


Champs. . 
As the members of the Committee and the 
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Representatives withdrew, I was told that some 
one had asked to speak to me. I went into a 
sort of little room attached to the large meeting- 
room, and I found there a man in a blouse, with 
an intelligent and sympathetic air. This man 
had a roll of paper in his hand. 

“Citizen Victor Hugo,” he said to me, “ you 
have no printing-office. Here are the means 
which wil] enable you to dispense with one.” 

He unfolded on the mantel-piece the roll which 
he had in his hand. It was a species of blotting- 
book, made of very thin blue paper, and which 
seemed to me to be slightly oiled. Between each 
leaf of blue paper there was a sheet of white 
paper. He took out of his pocket a sort of blunt 
bodkin, saying, ‘The first thing to hand will 
serve your purpose, a nail, or a match,” and he 
traced with his bodkin on the first leaf of the 
book the word “Republic.” Then, turning over 
the leaves, he said, “ Look at this.” 

The word “ Republic” was reproduced upon 
the fifteen or twenty white leaves which the book 
contained, 

He added: “ This paper is usually used to trace 
the designs of manufactured fabrics. I thought 
that it might be useful at a moment like this. I 
have at home a hundred books like this on which 
I can make a hundred copies of what you want 
—a Proclamation, for instance—in the same 
space of time that it takes to write four or five. 
Write something, whatever you may think useful 
at the present moment, and to-morrow morning 
five hundred copies shall be posted throughout 
Paris.” 

I had none of the documents with me which 
we had just drawn up. Versigny had gone away 
with the copies. I took a sheet of paper, and, 
leaning on the corner of the chimney - piece, I 
wrote the following Proclamation : 


“To THe Army. 

“ Soldiers ! 

“A man has just broken the Constitution. He 
tears up the oath which he had sworn to the 
people; he suppresses the Law, stifles Right, 
stains Paris with blood, chokes France, betrays 
the Republic! 

“Soldiers! this man involves you in his crime. 

“There are two things holy: the flag, which 
represents military honor; and the law, which 
represents the National Right. Soldiers, the 

greatest of outrages is the flag raised against 
the Law! Follow no longer the wretched man 
who misleads you. Of such a crime French 
soldiers should be the avengers, not the ac- 
complices. 

“This man says he is named Bonaparte. He 
lies ; for Bonaparte is a word which means glory, 
This man says that he is named Napoleon. He 
lies; for Napoleon is a word which means gen- 
ius. As for him, he is obscure and insignificant. 
Give this wretch up to the law. Soldiers, he is 
a false Napoleon. A true Napoleon would once 
more give you a Marengo; he will once more 
give you a Transnonain. 

‘‘Look toward the true function of the French 
army: to protect the country, to propagate the 
Revolution, te free the people, to sustain the na- 
tionalities, to emancipate the continent, to break 
chains every where, to protect Right every where ; 
this is your part among the armies of Europe. 
You are worthy of great battle-fields. 

“Soldiers! the French army is the advanced 
guard of humanity. 

“Become yourselves again—reflect—acknowl- 
edge your faults—rise up! Think-of your gen- 
erals arrested, taken by the collar by galley ser- 
geants and thrown, handcuffed, into robbers’ cells! 
The malefactor who is at the Elysée thinks that 
the Army of France is a band of mercenaries ; 
that, if they are paid and intoxicated, they will 
obey. He sets you an infamous task ; he causes 
you to strangle, in this nineteenth century, and 
in Paris itself, Liberty, Progress, and Civilization. 
He makes you—you, the children of France—de- 
stroy ali that France has so gloriously and labo- 
riously built up during three centuries of light and 
in sixty years of Revolution! Soldiers! you are 
the ‘Grand Army!’ Respect the ‘Grand Nation 

“We, citizens ; we, Representatives of the Peo- 
ple and of yourselves; we, your friends, your 
brothers; we, who are Law and Right; we, who 
rise up before you, holding out our arms to you, 
and whom you strike blindly with your swords— 
do you know what drives us to despair? It is 
not to see our blood which flows ; it is to see your 
honor which vanishes, 

“Soldiers! one step more in the outrage, one 
day more with Louis Bonaparte, and you are lost 
before universal conscience. The men who com- 
mand you are outlaws. They are not generals— 
they are criminals. The garbvof the galley-slave 
awaits them; see it already on their shoulders. 
Soldiers! there is yet time—stop! Come back 
to the country! Come back to the Republic! 

If you continue, do you know what History will 
say of you? It will say,‘They have trampled 
under the feet of their horses and crushed be- 
neath the wheels of their cannon all the laws of 
their country; they, French soldiers, they have 
dishonored the anniversary of Austerlitz, and by 
their fault, by their crime, the name of Napoleon 
sprinkles as much shame to-day upon France as 
in other times it has showered glory !’ 

“French soldiers! cease to render assistance 
to crime!” 

My colleagues of the Committee having left, I 
could not consult them. Time pressed; I signed: 

‘“For the Representatives of the People re- 
mainiag at liberty, the Representative member 
of the Committee of Resistance. 

“Victor Hveo.” 


The man in the blouse took away the Procla- 
mation, saying, 

“You will see it again to-morrow morning.” 
He kept his word. I found it the next day pla- 
carded in the Rue Rambuteau, at the corner of 
the Rue de l'Homme-Armé and the Chapelle 
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Saint-Denis, To those who were not in the se- 
cret of the process it seemed to be written by 
hand in blue ink. 

I thought of going home. When I reached the 
Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne, opposite my door, it 
happened curiously, and by some chance, to be 
half open. I pushed it, and entered. I crossed 
the court-yard, and went up stairs without meet- 
ing any one. 

My wife and my daughter were in the drawing- 
room round the fire with Madame Paul Meurice. 
I entered noiselessly ; they were conversing in a 
low tone. They were talking of Pierre Dupont, 
the popular song-writer, who had come to me to 
ask for arms. Isidore, who had been a soldier, 
had some pistols by him, and had lent three to 
Pierre Dupont for the conflict. 

Suddenly these ladies turned their heads, and 
saw me close to them. My daughter screamed. 
“Oh, go away,” cried my wife, throwing her arms 
round my neck; “you are lost if you remain 
here a moment. You will be arrested here !” 
Madame Paul Meurice added, “ They are looking 
for you. The police were here a quarter of an 
hour ago.” I could not succeed in reassuring 
them. They gave me a packet of letters offer- 
ing me places of refuge for the night, some of 
them signed with names unknown to me. Aft 
er some moments, seeing them more and more 
ee. I went away. My wife said to me: 
“ What you are doing, you are doing for justice. 
Go—continue!” I embraced my wife and my 
daughter; five months have elapsed at the time 
when I am writing these lines. When I went 
into exile, they remained near my son Victor in 
prison ; I have not seen them since that day. 

1 left as I had entered. In the porter’s lodge 
there were only two or three little children seat- 
ed round a lamp, laughing and looking at pic- 
tures in a book. 





Vil. 
THE ARCHBISHOP. 


Ow this gloomy and tragical day an idea struck 
one of the people. 

It seemed evident to him that the great mass- 
es of the people would not rise. Thenceforward 
it appeared impossible to conquer the Coup d’ Etat 
by a oy it —— only a by 
legality. hat had been the risk at the begin- 
ae became the hope at the end; for he believed 
the end to be fatal, and at hand. In his opinion, 
it was necessary, as the people were defaulters, to 
try now to arouse the middle classes. Let one 
legion go out in arms, and the Elysée was lost, 
For this a decisive blow must be struck—the 
heart of the middle classes must be reached—the 
“bourgeois” must be inspired by a grand spec- 
tacle which should not be a terrifying spectacle. 

It was then that this thought came to this 
workman: “ Write to the Archbishop of Paris.” 

The workman took a pen, and from his hum- 
ble garret he wrote to the Archbishop of Paris 
an enthusiastic and earnest letter, in which he, a 
man of the people and a believer, said this to his 
bishop. We give the substance of his letter: 

“This is a solemn hour; Civil War sets by the 
ears the Army and the People; blood is being 
shed. When blood flows, the Bishop forth. 
M. Sibour should follow in the path of M. Affre. 
The example is great, the opportunity is still 


greater. 

“Let the Archbishop of Paris, followed by all 
his clergy, the Pontifical cross before him, his 
mitre on his head, go forth in procession through 
the streets. Let him summon to him the Nation- 
al Assembly and the High Court, the Legislators 
in their sashes, the Judges in their scarlet robes ; 
let him summon to him the citizens ; let him sum- 
mon to him the soldiers; let him go straight to 
the Elysée. Let him raise his hand in the name 
of Justice against the man who is violating the 
laws, and in the name of Jesus against the man 
who is shedding blood. Simply with his raised 
hand he will crush the Coup d’ Etat. 

“ And he will place his statue by the side of 
M. Affre, and it will be said that twice two Arch- 
bishops of Paris have trampled Civil War be- 
neath their feet. 

“ The Church is holy, but the Country is sacred. 
There are times when the Church should succor 
the Country,” 

The letter being finished, he signed it with his 
workman’s 

But now a difficulty arose: how should it be 
conveyed to its destination ? 

Take it himself ? 

But would he, a mere workman in a blouse, be 
allowed to penetrate to the Arch’ ? 

And then, in order to reach the Archiepiscopal 
Palace, he would have to cross those very quar- 
ters in insurrection, and where, perhaps, the re- 
sistance was still active. He would have to pass 
through streets obstructed by troops ; he would 
be arrested and searched; his hands smelled of 
powder, he would be shot, and the letter would 
not reach its destination, 

What was to be done? 

At the moment when he had almost despaired 
of a solution, the name of Arnaud de l’Ariége 
came to his mind. 

Arnaud de l’Ariége was a Representative after 
his own heart. Arnaud de l’Ariége was a noble 
character, He was a Catholic Democrat, like the 
workman. At the Assembly he raised aloft, but 
he bore nearly alone, that banner, so little fol- 
lowed, which aspires to ally the Democracy with 
the Church. Arnaud de l’Ariége, young, hand- 
some, eloquent, enthusiastic, gentle, and firm, 
combined the attributes of the Tribune with the 
faith of the knight. His open nature, without 
wishing to detach itself from Rome, worshipped 
Liberty. He had two principles, but he had not 
two faces. On the whole, the democratic spirit 
preponderated in him. He said to me one day, 
“T give my hand to Victor Hugo. I do not give 
it to Montalembert.” 





The workman knew him. He had often writ- 
ten to him, and had sometimes seen him. 

Arnaud de l’Ariége lived in a district which 
had remained almost free. 

The workman went there without delay. 

Like the rest of us, as has been seen, Arnaud 
de l’Ariége had taken part in the conflict. Like 
most of the Representatives of the Left, he had 
not returned home since the morning of the Sec- 
ond. Nevertheless, on the second day, he thought 
of his young wife whom he had left without know- 
ing if he should see her again; of his baby of 
six months old which she was suckling, and which 
he had not kissed for so many hours ; of that be- 
loved hearth, of which at certain moments one 
feels an absolute need to obtain a fleeting glimpse, 
he could no longer resist. Arrest, Mazas, the cell, 
the hulks, the firing party, all vanished ; the idea 
of danger was obliterated; he went home. 

It was precisely at that moment that the work- 
man arrived there. 

‘Arnaud de l’Ariége received him, read his let- 
ter, and approved of it. 

Arnaud de l’Ariége knew the Archbishop of 
Paris personally. 

M. Sibour, a Republican priest appointed Arch- 
bishop of Paris by General Cavaignac, was the 
true chief of the Church dreamed of by the lib- 
eral Catholicism of Arnaud de l’Ariége. On be- 
half of the Archbishop, Arnaud de |’Ariége rep- 
resented in the Assembly that Catholicism which 
M. De Montalembert The Democratic 


Bishop in partibus of Surat. Some days previ- 
ously Arnaud had seen the Archbishop, and had 
received his complaints of the encroachments of 
the Clerical party upon the episcopal authority, 
and he even proposed shortly to interpellate the 
Ministry on this subject, and to take the question + 
into the Tribune. 

Arnaud added to the workman’s letter a letter 
of introduction, signed by himself, and inclosed 
the two letters in the same envelope. 

But here the same question arose. 

How was the letter to be delivered ? 

Arnaud, for still weightier reasons than those 
of the workman, could not take it himself. 

And time pressed ! 

His wife saw his difficulty, and quietly said, 

“T will take charge of it.” 

Madame Arnaud de |’Ariége, handsome and 
quite married scarcely two years, was the 
daughter f the Republican ex-Constituent Gui- 
chard: worthy daughter of such a father, and 
worthy wife of such et 
fighting aris ; it was necessary 
dangers of the streets, to pass among 
musket-balls, to risk her life. 

Arnaud de l’Ariége hesitated. 

“What do you want to do?” he asked. 

“T will take this letter.” 

“You yourself ?” 

“T myself.” 

“ But there is danger.” 

She raised her eyes and answered, 

“Did I make that objection to you when you 
left me the day before yesterday ?” 

He kissed her with tears in his eyes, and an- 
swered, “ Go,” 

But the police of the Coup d’ Etat were suspi- 
cious; many women were searched while poing 
through the streets; this letter might be 
on Madame Arnaud. Where could this letter be 
hidden ? 

“T will take my baby with me,” said Madame 
Arnaud. 

She undid the linen of her little girl, hid the 
letter there, and refastened the s band. 
child on the forehead, and the mother exclaim- 
ed, laughingly, 

“Oh, the little Red! She is only six months 
old, and she is already a conspirator !” 

Madame Arnaud reached the Archbishop’s 
Palace with some difficulty. Her carriage was 


very terrible visitor, and she was allowed to enter. 
it she lost herself in court-yards and stair- 
cases. She was seeking her way somewhat dis- 
couraged when she met the Abbé Maret. She 
knew him. She addressed him. She told him 
the object of her expedition. The Abbé Maret 
read the workman’s letter, and was seized with 
enthusiasm. “This may save all,” said he. 
He added, “ Follow me, madame, I will intro- 


duce you. 

The Archbishop of Paris was in the room 
which adjoins his study. The Abbé Maret. ush- 
ered Madame Arnaud into the study, informed 
the Archbishop, and a moment later the Arch- 
bishop entered. Besides the Abbé Maret, the 
Abbé Deguerry, the curé of the Madeleine, was 
with him. 

Madame Arnaud handed to M. Sibour the two 
letters of her husband and the workman. The 
Archbishop read them, and remained thoughtful. 

“What answer am I to take back to my hus- 
band ?” asked Madame Arnaud. 

“Madame,” replied the Archbishop, “it is too 
late. This should have been done before the 
struggle began. Now, it would be only to risk 
the shedding of more blood than perhaps has yet 
been spilled.” 

The Abbé Deguerry was silent. The Abbé 
Maret tried respectfully to turn the mind of his 
bishop toward the d effort counselled by the 
workman. He apeke eeaundin He laid great 
stress upon this argument, that the appearance of 
the Archbishop would bring about a manifesta- 
tion. of the National Guard, i 


Elysée to draw back. 


impossible. The Elysée will not draw back now, 
You believe that I should stop the bloodshed— 
not at all; I should cause it to flow, and that in 
torrents. The National Guard has no longer any 
influence. If the legions appeared, the Elysée 
could crush the legions by the regiments. And 
then, what is an archbishop in the presence of 
the Man of the Coup d’ ? Where is the 
oath? Where is the sworn faith? Where is 
the respect for Right? A man does not turn 
back when he has made three s in such a 
crime. No! no! Do not hope. This man wil] 
do all. He has struck the Law in the hand of 
the Representative. He will strike God in mine.” 

And he dismissed Madame Arnaud with the 
look of a man overwhelmed with sorrow. 

Let us do the duty of the Historian. Six 
weeks afterward, in the Church of Notre Dame, 
some one was singing the 7¢ Dewm in honor of 
the treason of December—thus making God a 
partner in a crime. 

This mau was the Archbishop Sibour. 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





THE COMING MAN. 
Br CHARLES READE. 
LETTER I. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sim,— When a journal is read by a population, 
who shall fix its bounds, and say, “ Your topics 
shall be limited, t h your circulation is un- 
limited ?” No: Quot lectores tot sententia, 

I hope my theory is sound, for I am going to 
carry it to the end of the chain. Hereafter I 
may ask leave to warn the great Anglo-Saxon 
family against certain oligarchies or cliques that 
are undermining freedom and justice ; but to-day 
I wider, and beg a stray column from the 
noisy nothings of the day to improve mankind. 

Man is an animal composed of body and mind, 
body predominating, and that far more than 
strikes men of letters, for these live much among 
a select few who cultivate the understanding night 
and day. 

Mind, on a large scale, is seen at its best in 
what, looking backward, we call civilized nations. 
Then let us take England, not that future ages 
will call our England civilized, but because, mean- 
time, there is little choice among rotten apples. 
I take England for convenience’ as a specimen, 
not a iar peninsula. 

Well, the heart of every civilized nation lies in 
its pocket. To know its real mind you must 
first turn a deaf ear to every word of sonorous 
sentiment it delivers, and then look how it 
spends its money. Barbarous nations have no 
mon 


ey. 

Now the vital food of a civilized mind is print- 
ed matter, of a civilized body is meal, meat, veg- 
etables, and water; and these are the great ex- 
penses of every nation. Clothing to suit the 
climate is also a necessary of civilized man. 

But outside these urgent and natural needs, 
observe the unequal outlay upon mind and body. 
Ten times as much money goes in adulterated 
spirits—a hurtful luxury of the body—as in print- 
ed matter—a necessary of the mind. Millions of 
houses don’t buy a journal (sixpence per week), 
yet spend a shilling every dayingin. What am I 
saying? Why, Englishmen spend twice as much 
in the mere faz on tobacco as they do in all the 
books and newspapers. Yet the newspaper, when 
it has fed the mind, has still some value as mat- 
ter, being as much paper as a man can buy retail 
for three farthings, and he bought the journal 
retail for a penny. 

As for our civilized women, they spend next 
to none of their own money in mental food. They 
are, as a sex, economical and even parsimonious 
till they pass a draper’s, and then exit economy 
and enter the worst waste. On to their backs 
go their incomes ; and even in needless and ugly 
additions to their clothing, and in distorting their 
ears—those perfect shells—with ear-rings, and 
crushing their vitals with corsets that redden 
their noses and disease their bodies, and in dyes 
that burn their hair, and piles of dead hair that 
rub the live hair off their skulls where no fore- 
thought is, they spend, without exaggeration, 
three hundred times more money than they do 
in printed matter, which is the vital food and 
wholesome nutriment of the civilized mind, 
whether male or female, 

Were the learned universities to vie in poetry 
or philosophic disputation upon Barnes Bridge, 
would any ten cockneys leave Bishopsgate Strect 
for that? But let nine muscular muses from 
the Cam compete with nine more from the Ikis 
in rowing and steering, and behold both banks 
of the river thick and black with men and blue 
with women! For why? The competition of 
those learned souls is bodily. The broader bosom 
of American waters tells the same tale when so 
many fair seats of learning send forth competi- 
tion—muscle. 

I am not here to bay at the moon, nor even to 
howl at her intellectual satellite, the world. I 
can not change the current value of mind and 
body in civilized nations, All I say is, “Then let 
us be consistent ; if the body is nine parts of the 
human being, let us cultivate it with all our lit- 
tle souls. Don’t let so small a fragment of our 
entity as the mind surprise our sacred bodies in 
poor defenseless childhood, and with mere men- 
tal prejudices and inaccuracies of language set 
on credulous women to deteriorate those tender, 
delicate bodies, and make us lop-handed and one- 
armed, or nearly, before we know where we are.” 

No, Sir; it is time that improbable assertions 
and barefaced prejudices, which rest upon mere 
repetition, should be thrown into the crucible of 
experience with the conjectures of the day. 
If they stand test, hats off to them, since 
they are old, yet not silly; if they can not stand 
that test, why, then, they are lies, and the older 

lie is the more honor to the man who kills it. 








“ No,” said the Archbishop, “ you hope for the 


na word, Sir, I believe that “THe comme MAN” 
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January 19, 1878.] 








i “ SITHER-HANDED MAN”—that is to say, 
Pwd “ right-handed” nor “left-handed,” but 
a man rescued in time from parroted mothers, 
cuckoo nurses, and starling nursing-maids, with 
their pagan nursery rhymes and their pagan prej- 
udices against the left hand ; in short, a man as 
perfect in his limbs as his Creator intended, who 
has been ® deal kinder to man than man has 
been to himself; for it is all man’s own — 
that he is any more semiplegiac or lop-lim 
than a lion, a racoon, a fox, a tiger, or an ape. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cuartes READE. 
2 Albert Terrace, Knightsbridge, London. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ars PoLANDER, who commanded the Pul- 
PP me wintered on the north coast of Spitz- 
bergen in 1872-78, will have charge of the whal- 
ing steamer Vega, which bas been purchased and 
is being fitted out for a voyage in 1878 along the 
coast of Siberia, hoping to reach Behring Strait, 
thence along the coast of Asia, and home b 
way of the Suez Canal. The eutire party will 
consist of about thirty persons. Professor Nor- 
DENSKIJOLD will be the chief of the scientific 
corps. There will be, in addition, two mates, 
a surgeon, and three or four specialists in ~ 
ical and natural science. The expense of 
equipment will be borne by the Swedish govern- 
ment, the King of Sweden, Mr. Oscar DICKSON, 
of Gothenburg, and Mr. SIBERIAKOFF. 

The expedition will sail from Tromsée or Ham- 
merfest about the Ist of July, and thence 
ceed by way of Nova Zembla to the Sea of 
Continuing the vo it expects to arrive at 
the mouth of the Yenisei about the ning 
of August, and thence onward to — helyus- 
kin, that far over a well-known Beyond 
this, however, there is a stretch of coast along 
which no vessel has sailed, and it is here that 
the uncertainties, if not the difficulties, of the 
voyage will begin. They hope, however, to get 
to Behring Sea by the end of Beptember. 

If the opportunity permits, will make a 
lateral detour northward, first with a view of 
ascertaining whether there be any land between 
Cape Chelyuskin and New Sibena, and then to 
determine some facts in regard to Wrangell’s 
Land. Should there be ching Be ble diffi- 
culties in the way of reach ring Strait, 
the vessel will return to Europe, either directly 
or after wintering at some suitable port. 


A circular published bay + Wrzex and 
Lieutenant WEYPRECHT 

distributed, with a view of — attention to 
their plans of prosecuting 

means of shore stations, and in which they de- 
sire the concurrence of Denmark, England, Rus- 
sia, and the United States. 

The special object is to obtain a set of obser- 
vations of the physical history of the north, to 
extend over an entire year, and they hope to 
see stations established on the north coasts of 
Greenland and Nova Zembla, at North Cape in 
Finmark, at the mouth of the Lena In Biberia, 
at Point Barrow, at one of the Danish settle- 
ments in Greenland, and on the east coast of 
Greenland, near 75° north. 





Messrs. D’ ALBERTIS and BsccaR! started, on 
the 24th of October, for a year’s voyage around 
the world, visiting Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
and North America on their route. These gen- 
tlemen are well known in connection with im- 
wey zoological discoveries made in New 

uinea, and their present object is to collect a 
series of typical illustrations of the fuunas of the 
countries they are about traversing, for the mu- 
seums in Italy. 


Among other cases of the utilization of waste 
er formerly rejected is that of the estab- 
ishment of oil and guano works at Morbiban, 
France, for converting the refuse of the sardine 
factories into commercial products. The heads 
and intestines are drained of their liquids, which 
are used directly as manure in the neighborhood. 
The solid residue is then cooked for several 
hours, and subjected to a severe pressure, which 
drives off all the liquid portion and leaves the 
residuum in the form of a solid cake. The oil 
is collected from the former, and the latter is 
ground into powder. Sometimes this cake is 
mixed with sea-weeds. The processes are very 
similar to those employed in the United States 
for many years in converting menhaden and 
herring into useful products. 


Several writers have lately called attention to 
the very important part played by the earth- 
worm in reducing the soil to a condition suited 
for vegetation, ascribing to it, ind almost the 
first place in this respect. 1" er process- 
es by which this is effected is the “yi en af 
vegetable matter in the soil in la quantity, 
by means of which it is held in position, by its 
decay tending to gradually produce the proper 
amount of humus. To the earth-worm, too, is 
attributed a great agency in planting the seeds 
of forest trees; these, being distributed over a 
wide extent of country, would ish or be de- 
voured by animals but for the t action of 
the earth-worm in their burial. 


it is announced that the French will send an 
expedition to San Francisco to observe the next 
transit of Mercury, which will take place on the 
6th of May, 1878. 








Mademoiselle Henrietta Carr, author of va- 


rious articles on the botany of Kent and Bel- ‘ 


gium, died at Brussels on the 22d of October. 


Another victim to the zeal for African explo- 
ration is announced in the death of Dr. Erwix 
von Bary, who has been Ls tmmongery be one 
tions in the interior of the Sahara, at the expense 
of funds provided in Germany. Beginning in 
August, , he completed the first s of his 
investigations, and returned to Berber in order 
to recruit an 4 nage for a more extended re- 
search, but died on the 2d of October from the 
effects of exposure and privations. 








A new process, invented by Symzs, for 
coal gas & been attracting some attention 1s 
England. It is claimed to be produced in lar- 


ger quantity, with superior pow- 
er, than by the common method, and practically 





free from sulphur and ammonia. It is main- 
tained that the manufacture can be carried on by 
unskilled labor, and without annoyance to the 
yoy The yield of gas per ton amounts 
to 13,000 cubic feet, instead of 10,000, the usual 
allowance, and it is certified to contain less than 
three grains of sulphur per hundred cubic feet. 
The cost of manufacture is estimated at about 
thirty-six cents per thousand cubic feet. 





The decease of the Marquis AnTrvorI, an em- 
inent Italian explorer in Africa, is announced, 
but as yet not fully credited. 


Mr. Francis vow RostHorn died on the 17th 
of June last, at the age of eighty. 


The present season has been a very good one 
for giant squid, no less than three having been 
rted as cast ashore on the northern side of 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. One of these was 
the specimen which is now on exhibition in the 
New York Aquarium, where it justly attracts so 
much attention. 

A still leer specimen, however, was stranded 
in Trinity Bay on the 2ist of November. This 
when first seen on the beach was alive and strag- 

ling to escape, —~ come ashore at h 
de. A furrow about thirty feet ingont of con- 
siderable depth was plowed up by the streams 
of water it ejected from its siphon. The en | 
arnis tiedsured thirty-three feet in length, 
the shorter arms were estimated at thirteen feet, 
and —_ a of gunts . amyren. 4 
was eleven long. e specimen was, there- 
fore, considerabl » A than the one in the 
New York Aquarium. 
— Bae eee value of giant 
“ rs n beyond cutting 
ito © hom an idle ase SB see what might 
be contents of thé stomach. It is not im- 
possible that the exertions of Mr. Harvey may 
— some portions of the animal for preserva- 
on. 

Another opens was also cast ashore in 

Trinity Bay, in 





October, and, from the accounts 
a of it, was even larger than the two re- 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


JANUARY, 1878. 
Sunday, 20.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
Friday, %.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, 27.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 


Tue discussion of the formulas of Church doc- 
trine and their validity for the present time still 
on in Scotland and in New England. The 
World, of London, which favors a re- 
vision of the creeds, in its number for December 
21 says, ‘Opinions ees the Confession 
are freely given in Sco and in many = 
ters it is yon _ porn for all to 
speak out essly, and say whether they are 
prepared to preach in terms of the Confession, 
hether they desire a voi or whether the: 





— Church of Scotland. In New England 
the doctrinal formula most questioned is that 


tor of the Congregati 
une. Massachusetts. Mr. Munecrr read to 
the council a carefully prepared paper, in which 
he disputed the assumption that the majority 
of mankind will in a future state be lost. But, 
says Dr. Hopxtns, ‘‘ Mr. Muncer prefaced this 
statement by an explicit declaration of his full 
acceptance of the creed of the church over 
which he was to be installed. That creed is 
substantially the one adopted by the National 
Council of 1865 at Plymouth, and is clear in its 
statement of the doctrine of future punish- 
ment.”’ In all these discussions a careful dis- 
tinction should be made between what is held 
as belief and what is held only as opinion. 


The Lutheran Free Diet, which met in Phil- 
adelphia December 28 and 29, was well attend- 
ed. The essays read moved chiefly on two 
lines—the exposition of the historic priority of 
the Lutheran Confession, and the examination 
of the relations of Lutherans in the United 
States to each other and to other denominations. 
In relation to the second line of investigation, 
Dr. Krauts thus deseribed the religious de- 
nominations of the country: ‘‘ They cover near- 
y eve form of Christianity and its 

isto’ a vast number of its smallest 

and parasites of parasites.”” It 





United ogee came — bo og! ap hee 
With a very few, yy are no 
outgrowths of American if 


The Pope is occupying his time during illness 
in asso: ting iiraberespeadence, a cart at which 
he has destroyed, and a part will intrust to the 
Cardi AMERLENGO for his successor. As to 


ndures t ical suf- 
e is acboctton "ad even 


The Liberals. of England show a disposition 
to adopt the Nonconformist programme, and to 
use it as a paces of eae. te In two 
addresses delivered in the Marquis of 
—— himself in favor of dis- 
esta the Scotch Church whenever that 
question id become a leading one in the 
country. That the question of Scotch disestab- 
lishment may come into inence is not at 
all unlikely, for the Kirk not 

half of the Scotch 

_ not, however, seconded by his col- 


i 
i 
4 


The Gazette reports that a 





words, that the celebration of the Communion 
may take place out of the churches, and that the 
celebrants may be other than persons in holy 
orders.’’ Most probably the priests and church- 
es referred to are state priests and state church- 
_ The prayer of the petitioners has been re- 


The London Atheneum states that permission 
has at length been obtained a, 488aM to 
prosecute the search for the yrian remains 
at Konyungik, which was ent by the 
death of Mr. Gzores Smirtu, of the British Mu- 
seum. 





The ANTONELLI will case came before the Ro- 
man Civil Tribunal, and was ed in one day 
(December 6). The decision of the court is ex- 
pected in February. The opinion is freely ex- 
pressed that it will deny the claim of the Count- 
ess LAMBERTINI. nst the fact, popney 
accepted, that she is the cardinal’s daughter, are 
the other facts that the ters of baptism and 
marriage describe her as the daughter of Aner- 
Lo and Antonia Marcont. The other alleged 
mother was not named by the plaintiff. 


The Rev. H. H. Keiioae, one of the pastors 
of Chicago, gives the following testimonies as 
to the permanence of the reform work of Mr. 
Moopy among the intemperate of that city. 
The letter appears in the Burlington Hawkeye. 
‘* Dr. Grsson, of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
says, ‘We received over one hundred, and I do 
not know of one who has dishonored bis pro- 
fession.’ Dr. Ktttreper, of the Third Presby- 
terian Church, says, ‘We received between two 
and three hundred, and they appear quite as 
well as the average of any other members.’ Dr. 
THompson, of the Fifth Presbyterian Church. 
says, ‘ We received one hundred and fifteen, and 
all walk worthily. Of these, six were very hard 
cases of drunkards reformed, all of whom stand 
firm.’ Mr. Kexxoae also states that Gospel 
temperance meetings have been held throughout 
the year in Farwell Hall, and have been attend- 
ed by hundreds of persons. 

bape wh London pamenes, * — = 
uable compilation, presen © following esti- 
mate of the numbers adbering to the several 
forms ue religious bye —, y ne - “4 
speak peoples over the world: 8- 

17,500,000; Methodists, 13,500, 00; 
Roman olics, 13,250,000; Presbyterians, 
10,000,000 ; Baptists, 8,000,000; Congregational- 
ists, 7,000,000; Unita: 1,000,000; minor re- 
ligious sects, 1,500,000; unclassified, 7, . 
This makes a total of 78,750,000. The Luther- 
ans are, however, omitted, who must have in 
this country a population of over 1,500,000. 
According to the same authority, there are reg- 
istered in siglo and Wales 150 (in round 





numbers) religious sects, and 19,486 places of 
meeting for us worship. The state Church 
has 2 ae ok 28 bishops, 30 deans, 74 arch- 
deacons, 610 deans, and 23, clergymen 
of every class. The number of benefices is 
13,000; the annual revenue of the Church is 
estimated at 28,000,000. The state Church pop- 
ulation of England is put at 12,500,000. 


The war carried on by Dr. Crossy against the 
liquor saloons of New York has been 80 success- 
ful that a strong effort will be made to enact 
new excise laws at the present session of the 

ture. Bills have already been introduced. 
It is Dr. Crossy’s purpose to resist changes 
which will render the late decision of the Court 
of Appeals rt. Additional excitement 
has been created by the flight of one of the Ex- 
cise Commissioners. He was the treasurer of 
the board, and carried off $40,000 of excise mon- 
ey. The Police Commissioners were also ar- 
raigned before the Mayor, who finally decided 
not to removethem. Throughout the State the 
temperence revival makes great progress. The 
line of the Hudson River is now followed by the 
“ Munpuy’’ men; in Troy 10,000 or more have 
signed the pledge. Many of the towns in the 
State have elected Excise Commissioners who 
grant no licenses whatever. 

The controversy in Prussia between the ortho- 
dox and the liberals in the state Church circles at 
present around the Apostles’ Creed. The pref- 
erence of the parish of St. James, Berlin, for Mr. 
H a denier of this creed, as pastor, is 
wellknown. Recently the Protestanten-Verein, 
the representative Congress of the Prussian Lib- 
eral Church y, has made the following dec- 
laration : “ With all Christendom we believe in 
God, the Almighty Creator of the world, our 
Father; we confess Jesus Christ as our Lord 
and Saviour; we trust in the Holy Ghost, who 
makes us blessed. We hold fast to universal 
baptism in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. We rank the events of the life of 
Christ, as stated in the creed, as history, and not 
as part of the belief by which we are saved. 
Therefore we leave them to the free trial of in- 
vestigation.”” It may be doubted if out of an 
eclecticism of this kind a coherent statement of 
belief can be produced. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Cunwrmas brought its delights to the poor city 
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well’s Island, were provided with an unusually good 
and abundant dinner. The 1382 patients in the Luna- 
tic Asylum consumed eleven barrels of poultry. In 
Charity Hospital all who were well enough were pro- 
vided with some delicacies, and some kind ladies pre- 
pared a Christmas tree, laden with gifta. So also were 
the inmates of Bellevue Hospital remembered. A din- 
ner of poultry was supplied to the 1448 inmates of the 
Almshouse, and even in the dismal Tombs thare was 
no lack on this one day of all the year which every 
body hails with gladness. 


It seems incredible that the bodies of those lost with 
the unfortunate Huron should have been desecrated 
by sordid wretches. But from the report given by the 
Assistant Inspector of the Service on the 
North Carolina coast, it appears that watches, chains, 
money, and even finger-rings were stripped off by those 
who first found the bodies as they were washed up, 60 
that upon ninety-five bodies, when found by the life- 
saving crews and humane helpers, not s single trinket 
such as would be deemed a relic by relatives remained. 


Complaint is made that the accommodations in the 
reading-room of the British Museum are insufficient. 
The place designed for students and literary men is 
occupied by a throng of newspaper and novel readers, 
and a good deal of trouble and inconvenience has re- 


ee 





Novel-writing and speech-making are two very dis- 
tinct matters, and a man may have a remarkable gift 
for the one, and be utterly destitate of any faculty for 
the other, The Court Journal speaks of a literary 
dinner at which one of the cleverest of m:dern novei- 
writers was asked to acknowledge a toast. He stood 
up, looked white, then turned red, buttoned up his 
coat, unbuttoned it, and at last, with great effort say- 
ing, “ Thank you,” sat down again. The chairman's 
next choice was not much more successful. A novel- 
ist who has achieved a reputation as a second Dickens 
was called upon to do what his brother novelist had 
failed to do. He got out a few. hackneyed phrases, 
observing that it was the greatest honor of his life, 
that he was overcome with gratitude, and that he had 
really very great pleasure in seconding the resolution ! 


The well-remembered storm of November 18 caused 





and about two hundred men were drowned. The loes 
of cargoes is estimated at not less than $1,200,000. 


“ Anger is a short madness,” says the old proverb. 
Yet, although one in a furious passion may be crazy 
for the time, he is not on this account morally or le- 
gally irresponsible. A crime committed in a passion 
is a crime all the same. Men should curb their tem- 
pers so that they can control themselves at will. The 
excuse of “an ungovernable temper” given for a crime 
only adds to the real guilt of the criminal. 


Some three or four hundred thousand blackbirds 
are annually exported from the island of Corsica. 
They flock there in vast numbers every winter to feed 
on the berries of the myrtle and arbutus, with which 
the mountains are covered. Here they become very fat, 
and their flavor and perfume as food cause them to be 
much esteemed by the gourmande of Paria. 


“ Flora Temple,” the celebrated trotter, recently died 
at Philadelphia, at the age of thirty-three. This noted 
mare was sold for thirteen dollars when four years 
old, being at that time considered worthless, Bat in 
1857, having acquired a reputation for swift trotting 
on the course, she was sold for eight thousand dollars. 

If we lived in Japan, we should probably escape many 
diseases from which, as a people, we now suffer se- 
verely—that is, if in Japan we would live as the Japa- 
nese do in regard to the thorough ventilation of their 
houses. A dist!nguished physician of Yokohama says 
that scarlet fever is almost unknown there, and never 
epidemic. So also diphtheria. Typheid and typhus 
fevers are rarely epidemic, and all malsrial diseases 
are uncommon. 

A veterinary surgeon of Edinburgh recently shod 
the favorite horse of a wealthy lady with shoes of 
gold. They weighed tweive ounces each, and were 
solid gold, as well as the nails. 


Some of the cats on exhibition in the American Mo- 
seum are distinguished for their names, some for their 
deeds, and others for personal peculiarities ; afew for 
all these things. ‘‘ Hail Columbia” is a white Angora, 
with one red and one blue eye; “‘ Roderick Dhu” is 
a black cat, weighing twenty-six pounds, and remark- 
able for his fondness for ladies and for newspapers ; 
“ Rose” is also black, and owns five legs; “‘ Hamlet” 
is tailless, and always was so from earliest infancy ; a 
fine Maltese cat herself when only seven 
months old by saving a baby from the jaws of s fero- 
cious rat, and killing the rat. 


In Italy, at the foot of Mount Gargano, a buried town 
discovered, the 


To give relief to the suffering by sapplying them 
with work is the best kind of charity, and thir the 
New York Employment and Relief Association aims 
to do. The office of the society is 458 Fourth Avenue. 


The space allotted to the United States in the Paris 
Exhibition is 400 by 100 feet in extent, and adjoins that 
set apart for Russia. It is divided into five parts, three 
of which are for general industrial exhibite, one for 


Orange peel is an uneefe article to eat. This should 
be remembered now, just as the orange season is ap- 
proaching its height. 


The fate of the young artist Henry Leland is, in 
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AN OPEN VERDICT. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avruor or “Taken at THE Fioop,” “Drap Men's 
Suozs,” “Josuva Hagearn'’s Daveutee,” 
**Wravers anp WEFT,” ETO. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
LET SILENCE BE ABOUT HER NAME. 


Betta was dying. The doctors had pronounced 
their verdict. The spine had been fatally in- 
jured. A few hours of life—hours in which 
there would be happily little or no suffering— 
alone remained to Mr. Piper’s second wife. Very 
brief had been the story of his courtship and 
marriage. 

He had sent off a groom to Great Yafford on 
one of the carriage-horses to suramon the most 
famous surgeon in the town; but Dr. Milroyd, 
who was a physician of some standing, and the 
humble Mr. Namby, who was not without expe- 
rience in surgery, assured Mr. Piper that the 
whole college of surgeons would be powerless to 
prolong Bella’s life for an hour beyond the nat- 
ural running out of the sand in a glass that had 
been turned for the last time. 

“You can go and sit by her, if you like,” said 
Mr. Namby, kindly. “It can do no harm. She 
would like you to be there, I dare say, poor thing! 
And don’t you think her family ought to be sent 
for?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Piper. “ I dare say she’d 
like to see them.” 

They were standing in the corridor outside 
Bella’s room. That strange tranquillity of Mr. 
Piper’s impressed the doctors. They ascribed it 
to the intensity of his grief. He was stunned, 
no doubt, poor fellow, by the sudden calamity. 

Ebenezer Piper went into the apple-green bed- 
room where his wife was lying—the wife who was 
s0 soon to drift away from him down that dark 
stream which led he knew not whither. The 
certainty of impending death made her sacred. 
She was beyond punishment or upbraiding. One 
could scarcely say hard things to the vilest crim- 
inal when his hour of doom was fixed and the 
rope round his neck. The final, irrevocable sen- 
tence stultifies all lesser penalties. 

Bella was lying with her face turned away 
from the light, the lovely auburn hair rippling 
over the pillows—that hair whose luxuriance had 
been one of her chief charms. One little hand 
jay inert upon the satin coverlet. How pretty 
she was! The sense of her beauty struck her 
husband with actual pain, So lovely, so inno- 
cent-looking, and so false! 

“Tf she had lived, I would have never seen her 
face again,” he thought, “but now it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

He sat down in the arm-chair by her bed and 
waited for her to speak. For himself there was 
nothing that he could say to her. There was an 
aching pity for her untimely fate in his heart, 
co-existent with his burning indignation at her 
treachery. The fact that she was speedily to die 
might touch him with compassion, but it could 
not lessen the baseness of her ingratitude or 
make her falsehood pardonable. 

She moved her head restlessly on the pillow, 
and gave a sigh of weariness. . 

“ Who's that ?” she asked. 

“Your husband,” Mr. Piper answered, quietly. 

“Can you forgive me for hunting without your 
permission ?” she said, in a low voice: how often 
had that dulcet voice charmed her husband! “Jt 
was very wrong—very foolish—but you see I 
have to pay a big price for it.” 

“Is there nothing else you have to ask for- 
giveness for?” he inquired, bitterly. “You had 
better make a clean slate while you are about it. 
Is there nothing else you are sorry for—on your 
death-bed ?” 

There was a pause. Almost unawares the 
husband took one of those long silken tresses 
and turned it between his fingers, the bright soft 
hair he had loved so well. 

“Perhaps I have not been grateful enough for 
all your kindness,” faltered Bella. “ You have 
been very good te me—very generous. Yes, I 
ought to have been more grateful.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Mr. Piper, 
with keenest bitterness. ‘Can you really find a 
speck or flaw in your conduct? Don’t you think 
you have been a perfect wife ?” 

Bella began to cry. 

“T am sure I have tried to do my duty,” she 
said. “I have tried to make your home pleas- 
ant to you, and to improve your position in so- 
ciety.” 

“ Yes,” answered the husband, with an uncon- 
trollable gust of passion. “You have made me 
acquainted with Captain Standish.” 

Bella’s quiet weeping changed to hysterical 
sobbing. Her whole frame was shaken. 

“Yes,” pursued Mr. Piper, ‘‘ you have tried 
very hard to improve my position in society. 
You have held me up to scorn and ridicule. 
You have made me the laughing-stock of my old 
friends, as the fond, deluded husband—the mid- 
die-aged dupe of a pair of blue eyes and a rose- 
bud mouth. “While my first wife lived I was a 
respectable man. You have made me—what? a 
door-mat for Captain Standish.” 

“T have done nothing really wicked,” pleaded 
Bella. “I have been foolish, perhaps. I have 
let him pay me compliments—and—and—that 
kind of thing; but I have not broken one of 
the commandments. I could kneel in church 
and hear them read without feeling myself a 
castaway.” 

“Don’t cry,” said Mr. Piper. ‘“ There’s no use 
in talking about it. I have read Captain Stan- 
dish’s letters to you.” 

“You have broken open my desk,” cried Bel- 
Ja, in sudden alarm. 





“Yes, I have seen his presents, and read his 
letters; and I can guess what he thought of you 
when he wrote them,and what he meant to be 
the end of your acquaintance.” 

“ He asked me to run away with him, and I re- 
fused,” protested Bella. 

“That was the first time,” said Mr. Piper, cool- 
ly. “You refused me the first time, you know. 
The captain meant to ask again, you may be 
sure.” 

“T have been selfish and ungrateful,” sobbed 
Bella. 

“God made you so, I think,” answered Mr. 
Piper, excusingly. “I believe it’s in the grain. 
Don’t cry, poor thing! If you had lived, there 
must have been a bitter reckoning between you 
and me; but death squares every thing. If God 
can forgive you, I must not stand out. He’s the 
largest creditor.” 

He took the little cold hand lying loose upon 
the coverlet, and pressed it gently. It was not 
in his nature to be unmerciful. And then she 
was passing away from him—she was drifting 
out of his jurisdiction, There was that awe upon 
him which the hardest must feel in the presence 
of death, At that friendly pressure Bella gave 
a sob of relief. 

“Oh, if you can only forgive me, I think I can 
die in peace!” she said. “It seems hard to die 
—so young—and just as life was so bright. But 
I have been very wicked—to others as well as 
you. There is some one to whom I must make 
atonement. Send for Mr. Culverhouse.” . 

“Wouldn’t you rather see Mr. Dulcimer?” 
asked Mr. Piper, thinking that the Vicar ought 
to be a more powerful friend at this crisis. 

“No,no; Mr. Culverhouse. I can not die in 

till I have seen him.” 

“He shall. be sent for this minute, Be 
Don’t agitate yourself.” . 

Mr. Piper went out of the room and gave his 
orders, and then came back and seated himself 
quietly by the bed, and kept silence. It was not 
quite two years since he had sat by poor Mog- 
gie’s death-bed, and heard her talk of heaven, 
and how they two were to meet there and know 
each other again, and have all their children join 
them one by one, in due time, like an affectionate 
Irish family whose elders had emigrated to Amer- 
ica. To Moggie’s simple soul death had been 
verily emigration. 

It was night when Cyril Culverhouse answered 
Mr. Piper’s summons. He had been for one of 
his long rounds in outlying districts, and only 
came home at ten o’clock to hear of the calami- 
ty at the Park. To Bella those hours of waiting 
had seemed endless. 

“ If I die without seeing him, I am a lost creat- 
ure,” she said. 

“ But, Bella, if there’s any weight upon your 
conscience, can’t you trust your husband ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Piper. “Surely there’s no one with a bet- 
ter right to know.” 

“Tt’s nothing that concerns you,” answered 
Bella, impatiently. ‘You have found out the 
worst about me. This is a deeper wrong. This 
is something wicked that I did when I was a girl. 
It didn’t seem much to do, but it has weighed 
upon me ever since.” 

Mr. Piper wondered at this confession. He 
had never seen any indication of a troubled con- 
science in his wife’s manner or conduct. 

Presently Mr. Culverhouse was announced. 
Mr. Piper went out into the corridor to receive 
him. 

“My wife is uneasy in her mind about some- 
thing,” he said. “I. dare say she’d like to see 
you alone. Don’t be hard upon her, Mr. Culver- 
house, if she has done any thing wrong. She 
has only a few hours to live. She has thrown 
her foolish young life away to gratify the whim 
of the moment.” 

“Hard upon her!” exclaimed Cyril. “You 
need not fear.” 

Cyril went alone into the apple-green bedroom. 
Mr. Piper walked up and down the corridor, wait- 
ing for the interview to be over. He was pass- 
ing Miss Porkman’s door when Vanessa put her 
head out. 

“Oh, Mr. Piper, mayn’t I go to her?” she ask- 
ed. “The doctors have told me that they can’t 
save her. I feel so miserable. I feel as if it was 
my fault.” 

“It’s every body’s fault,” said Mr. Piper. 
“We've all been fools. I indulged her like a 
fool, and she made a foolish use of my indul- 
gence. See what it has led to. A life thrown 
away.’ 

“Tt’s too dreadful!” said Vanessa, who had 
— before been face to face with the tragedy 
of life. 

“How did it happen?” asked Mr. Piper. 
“You were with her, weren’t you ?” 

“Yes, I saw itall. She had set her heart upon 
hunting, you know. And Captain Standish said 
the horse was a splendid hunter —and so he 
seemed, _ foolish thing, till he took that fatal 
jump. e went to the meet, and then when the 

ounds went off we followed them with the rest. 
It was lovely, the thing I had been longing for 
ever since I began to ride. For the 
so it was the easiest thing in the world—riding a 
little, and waiting about a good deal—and then 
they found the fox, and there was a rush, and 
we started at a splendid pace, Bella and I side 
by side, and Captain Standish close to us. She 
rode beautifully, and the horse behaved beautiful- 
ly. The captain praised her for her pluck. She 
ped three or four low hedges, and a ditch or 
two, and did it as easily as if she had been hunt- 
ing all her life, and then we came to a stretch 
of open country, and the horses flew. We were 
the first all through, and Bella was in 
raptures with her horse—and then—and then— 
the rest seems like a dreadful dream—all dim- 


ness and confusion—we came into a big ploughed’ 


field with a bull-finch at theend. ‘There’s a gap,’ 
cried somebody; and I was just riding off with 
some of the others toward a corner of the field, 





when Captain Standish called to Bella very loud, 
‘Don’t try it,’ and in the next minute I saw the 
black lift himself up for the jump beautifully, 
and then his hind-feet caught in the top of the 
quickset hedge, and he rolled over into the next 
field with Bella under him. It was all done more 
quickly than I can tell it.” 

There was a pause, and then Mr. Piper 
gave a shuddering 

“Did you know she was following the hounds 
without her husband’s knowledge or consent?” 
he asked. 

“I’m afraid I did,” answered Miss Porkman, 
with a contrite air. “But I did not think any 
harm could come of it. She rode so well, and 
the horse was a clever hunter. Captain Standish 
tried him two or three times. It was poor Bella’s 
inexperience ; she went straight at that tall, thick, 
quickset hed; awful thing—like a wall.” 

“T don’t think it will be a particularly pleasant 
recollection for you to carry about with you dur- 
ing the rest of your life, Miss Porkman,” said Mr. 
Piper. 

yh, Mr. Piper, surely you can’t blame me!” 
remonstrated Vanessa, tearfully. 

‘I do blame you for aiding and abetting my 
wife in disobedience,” Mr. ha answered, se- 
verely, 

While this conversation oe wee in 
the corridor, Cyril Culverhouse sat in Mr. Piper’s 
chair by Bella’s pillow, and waited for the de- 
parting sinner’s confession, ready with words of 
comfort and exhortation. 

“T have been dreadfully wicked,” she be- 
a Ag it was all Mrs. Dulcimer’s 

‘a 


cause you to do wrong?” . 

“She put a foolish idea into my head, and it 
took root there, and poisoned my She told 
me that—I hate myself when I think how easily 
I was duped—that you cared for me.” 

“ Hush,” said Cyril, gently. “Why talk of that 
now? It was foolish of Mrs. Dulcimer. She has 
made a good many mistakes of that kind—out 
of kindness. But the error did not last long. I 
told her frankly that my heart had been given 
elsewhere, that you could never be more to me 
than a friend whose amiability and sweetness I 
admired. Why recall that? You have been hap- 
pily married to a good man. He deserves all 
your pity in this dark hour —your affectionate 
consideration. And you have to think of God. 
You may have offended Him in many things; 
give the short hours He has left you to prayer 
and meditation.” 

“T must recall that wretched mistake,” said 
Bella, feverishly. ‘I tell you it was that which 
made me wicked. I have been Very wicked. I 
have injured my kindest friend.” 

“ What friend ?” asked Cyril, 

“ Beatrix Harefield.” — 

“You have injured her ?” 

“Yes. Do you see a jewel-case on the dress- 
ing-table over there—a large morocco case? Yes. 
Take my keys from under my pillow. I have no 
power to move myself, but I made the doctor 
= my iy under my pillow. It is the smallest 

ey of all,” she went on, when Cyril had obeyed 
her. ‘Now open the jewel-case, and press the 
little gilt knob at the tt side of the tray. 
That opens a drawer, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes; the drawer has come ont. There is a 
letter in it,” said Cyril. 

“Take that letter. I found it on the table 
in Mr. Harefield’s library the morning after his 
death. It is addressed to his daughter.” 

“And you have kept it ever since? This letter 
—left for his daughter to read after his death ? 
You are indeed a wicked woman.” 

“T did not think how wicked it was at the 
time,” faltered Bella. “ But some devil prompted 
me to take it, and hide it—till—till I should feel 
inclined to give it up. And then—oh, why do 

u make me tell you all my wickedness !|—I 

new that you loved her—and I thought—if—if 
people believed her guilty of her father’s death, 
you would not marry her. That awful suspicion 
would part you. letter might have put an 
end to the suspicion, I did not. know 





seal,” answered Cyril. “It shall be my business 
to put this letter in Beatrix Harefield’s hand.” 

“And you will tell her how wicked I was, and 
how I hated her from the moment I knew sho 
had stolen your love.” 

“ Her excellence commanded my love. She did 
notstealit. Myheart never belonged to any other.” 

“Why do you quarrel with a poor dying creat. 
ure about words? To me it seemed that she 
stole your heart. She came between me and the 
_ man I ever loved. How could I help hating 


“ Why will you think and talk of these things » 
pleaded Cyril, going back to his seat by the bed. 
side, determined, if it were possible, to bring this 
frivolous soul to the contemplation of eternity. 
She was so soon to be adrift on the wide ocean, 
and yet lingered so idly to trifle with the shells 


upon the s 
“ Remember all your past life as a dream 
that you have dreamed, a vision ened by sin 


repented of, with = and heart-felt contrition.” 
Then he spoke to her in his sacred character, 
suffer her mind to wander 
He was with her, read. 
ing to her, talking to her, praying with her for a 


ill see Beatrix,” she said at the last. 
“Tell her that I was very fond of her—once; 
that the old love comes back now that I am dy. 
ing. Tell her that it is sweet to me now to think 
of her being reunited to you. Ask her to forgive 
a again early 

il promised to come the next 
i She should have her husband and her 


But when Cyril came next shortly aft- 
er dawn, with Mr.and Mrs. and Bella’s 
eldest brother and sister, they were met on the 
threshold of the house by Mr. Piper, who told 
them all was over. She had died very peaceful. 
ly in the chilly hour just before daybreak, with 
her hand clasped in his. 

“ Poor little woman!” sighed the tender-heart- 
ed Piper. “She spoke to me so sweetly just at 
the last.” 
ery 


horse on the 
Great Yafford read on the evening after Mrs. 
anatase ent, and had gone home to be 
nu 

This report caused Mr. Piper to smile, for the 
first time since his discovery of his wife’s false- 
hood. 


“T believe 've put a mark upon him that he 
won’t get rid of very quickly, even with her lady- 
ship’s sick-nursing,” he said to himself. 

enter pe lee broken head which the 
cap t evening in the portico left 
ube saat Oto eat likely to be cured, let him 
live as long as he t. But for once in his 
life Captain Standish himself constrained to 
take the tq . He had no redress 
against the man whose wife’s loyalty he had per- 
verted, and whom his folly had widowed. 

[ro BE ConTIxUED.] 
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CHAPTER L 
Delt \ started off to school, 
the school-books, and Stevie 
ceed cf mp eae Beachece 
ing at the shop door where I al- 
ways wait for their last nod and smile, feel my 


so late 


Fj 
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theni, my little brothers still look very, very poor. 
And I can not help it. Those who are poor 
know how it is to look otherwise, even 
with all care, and how, though I 


will understand 
try so hard (and have tried for all the seven years 
since our mother died), we all still look—what we 
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of the prints and periodicals in the win- 
wg oe the " catlenee opposite (whose books 
and pictures are constantly renewed) may imag- 
ine that we times replenish our stock. And 
while I am busy the old sad thought lies only 
half hidden under those passing fancies I try so 
to hold. 
a How hard it is to pay our way from day to 
day! And how long shall we be able to do it ? 
How long, above all, will my dear old father— 

I stifle that thought, and go back to my sing- 
ing, while I put my duster away in its drawer, 
and rule and date the day-book. This is Thurs- 
day, and only six shillings and sixpence have 
been taken through the week. I make a rapid 
mental calculation—rent for house and shop; 
gas, which must be burned all the evening in the 
shop whether customers come in or not; coal ; 
taxes; food for six people; clothing for us all; 
the stock to keep up, the school bills to meet, 
and a few poor to help, to whom our mother used 
to be kind, and whom she begged us never to 
forget. And, against all this, six shillings and 
sixpence taken in three days! 

In the few moments of silence, while my head 
is still bent over the day-book, and I am vainly try- 
ing to feel strong and ready for whatever may hap- 
pen, some one, whose step I know, comes into the 
shop. Yet I do not raise my head; no, not though 
my heart is beating with a love which in its great 





my head is lifted; then, while my eyes grow hot 
and troubled under the long gaze that them 
(so tender, so longing, 80 unutterably sad !), a cry 


both; but for the first time in his life he does 
not answer me. Then, as I can not bear that 
yearning gaze of his any longer, I draw my face 
away and cover it. And when at last he breaks 
this miserable silence of his, leaning on the 
counter with his head in his hands in a weary, 
spiritless way, I hardly recoguize the heavy voice 
as his. 

“ Jeanie, say good-by to me, and let me go.” 

“Not a last good-by—oh, not a last good-by !” 
I falter. 

“Why not?” he questions, moodily; but, oh! 
his face is so full of misery—the handsome honest 
face that I have seen so happy and content !— 
“why not? Are these such pleasant interviews 
that we should multiply them? Is it manly for 
me to come and make your hard life harder by 
letting you witness (beyond your own) my poverty 
and my despair ?” 

“They are my poverty and my despair too,” I 
say, very timidly; “and I can not bear them 
without you.” 

“T want a heart of iron to fight my way from 
this humiliation,” he goes on, still in that unfa- 
miliar tone; “and when I am with you I grow 
weak and trembling like a woman. I—will not 
come again.” 

“Tf I thought you meant it, Philip,” I say, with 
a smile—a real smile, for could I pretend any 
thing in the face of his intense earnestness ?—“ I 
would help you to go away. I would even ask 
you never to come again, if I thought I really 
made you weak, So you shall think it over, and 
tell me exactly what you think, next time you 
come,” 

“Next time!” he echoes, but the unfamiliar 
bitterness has almost vanished from his tone 
now, and the old warm loving look comes back 
into his eyes as he takes my hand in his and 
kisses me. “Next time, Jeanie! Very well, 
there shall be one more. I had meant this to be 
the last. I had meant to put a hundred miles 
to-day between myself and you, but your own 
words are always best. And what a respite it 
seems! Isn’t that cowardly? But, oh, my dear, 
my dear, how shall I ever bear that parting which 
is so near ?” 

“You really think it wiser to go, Philip?” I 
ask, trying not to let there be any disappointment 
in my tone, 

“Tt is my only hope,” he answers me, covering 
my hands warmly my closely in his own, just as 
if to show me how he would hold and protect me 
if he could. “It is the only chance I have of 
ever winning you, darling, into my own home, 
and cherishing you there as you are cherished 
now in my heart. Dear love, for such an end a 
man may well work hard and long and uncom- 
plainingly, and I will—I will. You have calls 
— upon your courage and your patience, my 
own love, without my giving you others, And I 
ught at least to comfort and encourage you, un- 
til I can bear the hardness for you, and give you 


“But is really coming nearer to us day by 
day,” I add, trying to look hopefully into Philip’s 
grave sad eyes. “And we are both young and 
faithful, and can wait.” 

“Dear,” he whispers, in an unsteady voice, “I 
seem to have waited so long, and to be no nearer 
aiming you to-day than I was two years ago, 
when I found you first, my child-love. Not so 
near,” he goes on, brokenly, “for I was full of 
hope and then ; and now—” 


2 





and I shrink from asking him any questions that 
may chase it away again. But he does not wait 
to be asked. He gives me the gloomy tidings ten- 
derly, and tries to make me believe that he is not 
depressed and sick at heart, because another 
scheme of his has failed. 

“Tt was of no use,” he says; “the post was 
filled an hour before I reached Stafford. Yet the 
manager seemed pleased, too, Jeanie, with the 
specimen I took.” 

“Pleased! I should think so!” I ery, and I 
can feel that my pride in him brings a warm col- 
or into my cheeks. “Father says that when he 
went over the Worcester factories, years ago, he 
never saw any painting so clever as yours, Philip 
—anone !” 

“Perhaps,” Philip answers, smiling gently (for 
he would never doubt my father’s judgment), 
“painting on china has made a t advance 
since then, Jeanie. The work, in its perfection, 
is very beautiful now, dear.” 

“ Yours is, Philip.” 

“Yes, mine is—sometimes,” he assents, with a 
sigh which I see him try to stifle. “But I often 
get low, like a fool, and out of heart, and then my 
work is vile. I need no one to tell me this; I can 
see it myself, and as I see it so different from my 
idea, you may guess my hand does not gain in 
cunning. But sometimes, again, I am satisfied 
with my own designs; and—yes, I think they 
are even as you say, beautiful. If I had only 
one fair start,” he cries, drawing his hand weari- 
ly through his hair, “I might—” 

“*Look the whole world in the face and owe 
not any man,’” I put in, trying to bring a smile 
to his face. : 

“I might give you— But what is the use 
to think of an impossible case?” he says, un- 


steadily. 

“Not impossible at all, Philip,” I contradict. 
“Tt is two years nearer than it was when I knew 
you first, and then you said should soon be at 
the top of the profession. you forget ?” 

“Forget!” he echoes, meeting my eyes with 
just his own old smile. “It takes a man more 
than two years to forget such castles as I built 
then, my darling. They have fallen about me in 
ashes, but I can not forget them.” 

“ Now, Philip,” I say, trying in a most unnatu- 
ral way to be cheerful, “ tell me what is your next 
plan ” 

At first I think he does not hear, for he stands 
quite still opposite me, looking at me in a wistful, 
questioning way, yet with his lips closed and 
stern. So I repeat the question, with a stil! 
greater effort to be cheerful (and consequently I 
think a still greater failure). 

“My next plan,” he said, in a hard, curt way, 
“ is—America.” 

“Oh, Philip !” 

The cry of sorrow and of fear comes from me 
sorely against my will; and when I see the 
change it brings itito his face, I understand how 
it was the strong command he had put upon 
himself which had made him tell me of this 
project so coldly and briefly. 

“Don’t say a word to me, Jeanie—not one 
word. It is ruin to me to stay here, and—it is 
you only who can keep me.” 

But my heart is stronger because I have seen 
how he suffers, and I feel how unworthy I shall 
be of his _ love if I do not help him in such 
hours as these. 

“If you say it is better for you to go, Philip,” 
I say, as steadily as ever I can, “I shall know it 
really is so, and I shall—I shall think all day 
and night of how you will some day come home 
again to me, and of how happy we shall be— 
then.” 

“ My dearest,” he says, in a strange sort of in- 
tense whisper, holding my hands so tightly that 
he really pains me. And then it seems as if the 
other words he wished to say will not come. So 
I smile a little—though it all seems strange as 
if my lips could never have known how to smile 
before—and say that he shall tell me all the rest 
next time he comes—next time. 

“T had so much to tell you, Jeanie, to explain 
and soften that resolution I have had to make in 
my deep despair; and I have said nothing.” 

“You have told me of the resolution, Philip,” 
I answer, almost steadily. “That is enough for 
this morning. It will seem different to me when 
you come next; and we can talk of other things 
—too. I—I see exactly what you mean, Philip 
—exactly.” 

“T do not,” he says, in an odd, bitter way, as 
he turns his head suddenly from me. “I would 
to Heaven I did! Oh, Jeanie, when will it all be 
clear?” 

“Very soon,” I answer, feeling strangely shy 
while I speak thus to Philip, because he has al- 


speak as if he were impatient or discontent. 


say. They came 
love and yearning, and in my pity for us both. 
Very quietly he holds me for a moment, while I 
feel the quick irregular beating of his heart ; 
then he i one 


It is my father calling, and I run to him into 
the rede ere the and take my morn- 
double kiss this morning, because it 


to her, nearly half an hour before. 





“Now, father dear,” I whisper, putting one 
arm softly round him, when I give him his coffee, 
and dropping my eyes that they may not rest 
upon his worn and haggard face, “you must 
make a good meal, because, however late you 
stay in the City, you never get yourself any thing 
there, and you need it so much. And don’t stay 
late to-day, dear,” I plead, kissing his thin cheek, 
still with my eyes turned away. “ Promise me 
you will not stay late. It is better far, dear, to 

on as we are, than for you to wear 
yourself out as you are—as you would do, I’m 
sure, in your hope of helping us.” 

“Go on as we are?” he murmurs, echoing my 
words most sadly. “Jeanie dear, we can not go 
on as we are.” 

“Then things will get better,” I put in, pick- 
ing specks of dust from his worn coat. 

“Or worse,” he adds, very low, putting down 
his knife and fork and looking out into the shop 
—no, not into it, but through it, into a great va- 
cancy beyond. 

“They can not be worse, father dear,” I say, 
in quite a cheery sort of way. “The very first 
change that comes must necessarily be a change 
for the better.” 

“If I get nothing to do, Jean”—he never calls 
me “Jean” when is not sorely troubled— 
“very soon every thing we have must go.” 

“Why, father, there is no one to take them !” 
I say, but there comes a great lump into my 
throat quite suddenly, and a sort of mist before 
my eyes; for it does not need beautiful and cost- 
ly things about one to make one love one’s home, 
—_ all within it, with even a strong and clinging 

ve. 

“ But if I do get employment,” my father 
dis, Gitte Stay fo. vel to give him the smile T 
can so plainly see he misses—“ and I quite be- 
lieve I soon shall, my dear—we may manage to 
tide over the winter, Jeanie.” 

“How good that will be, father!” I say, for 
2 neey ll egh-: Sqn Roger ad 5 aha 
may pass the est season of all, and begin a 
fresh year. 

“So you see, Jeanie,” father says, rising with 
the very busiest air imaginable, and looking for 
a moment quite important, as he buttons up his 
thin black coat, “how much depends upon my 
going into the City, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes, father; only you will not walk too far 
or fast too long ?” 

No, he will not. He will remember that he is 
old, and that his children are young—so he tells 
me, with the dreamy smile which makes his 
pinched face look a little like what I have seen 
it in the old days long ago. 

I kiss him again, finding no words to answer 
this; and then we talk of other things, while he 
eats his breakfast, because I want to tempt him 
on to take more than he usually does, before his 
long day’s —- and talking, and anxiety, and 
disappointment. I tell him that Jenning’s sister 
(Jenning is the boy who takes down our shop 
shutters every morning) has a situation in Ham- 
mersmith, to which she goes to-night, and how 
Jenning begged a sheet of note-paper and an en- 
velope to give her as a parting gift, and what a 
wise present I think it, because it will be sure to 
come back to him. I tell him I believe Preston 
the chemist has a new assistant, and that Evans’s 
windows next door look nice and dusty, and show 
off ours beautifully. Then (in quite the same 
tone) I tell him that Philip has been into the 
shop, having had quite ten minutes to stay and 
chat. But I do not tell him of the two new prints 
in the stationer’s opposite, nor—nor of what Phil- 
ip came to tell me. 

“Now, father,” F say at last, when he has left 
the table, and I am putting into paper for him a 
good slice of my seed-cake, “you will eat this, 
won't you, as you pass through some unfrequent- 
ed street? Don’t forget it, as you did yesterday, 
and bring it home unopened. I really shall feel 
it a personal insult, and shall know you are as 
hard to please as Aunt Charlotte, who says she 
can not eat my cakes.” 

“My dear,” he exclaims, anxiously, “I always 
enjoy it, only I forgot it yesterday. Yes, I will 
eat it surely, Jeanie. As for the unfrequented 
streets, dear, why, I know plenty of frequented 
ones in the City where I could peacefully demol- 
ish a whole loaf without any one but myself be- 
ing aware of the dark deed. Now are you sure 
you have told me every thing you want for the 
shop ?” 

I give him a list; scarcely one item is more 
than the merest trifle, but the memorandum is 
elaborately copied out and explained to give it an 
air of importance. Then I brush his hat and tie 
on his comforter, and by that time we hear Aunt 
Charlotte’s heavy step, and she meets us, leaning 
heavily upon Lottie’s shoulder. 

The taking up of Aunt Charlotte’s 
waiting on her while she eats it, and then assist- 
ing her industriously during the protracted per- 
formance of dressing, is always Lottie’s morning 
work ; while I have the breakfast to fa- 





“Well,” she sighs, pushing away the knittin 
Lottie brings her, “ it is only wasting words to tel 
you what J think about it. You will never see 
your own imprudence, I’m convinced, till it is too 
late. But then I am giad to think its conse- 
quence will be a more effectual punishment than 
my warning words.” 

“ And a sharper one too, Charlotte.” 

Aunt Charlotte turns away her head impatient- 
ly at these gentle words. 

“You none of you feel things as I do,” she 
moans; “ but how can I expect you should? You 
don’t sit here all day thinking what might have 
been. You are not capable of looking far on 
and seeing the ruin and poverty that threaten us. 
You laugh as you could never do if felt for 
those who suffer denials like me. Ges tare no 
consideration for me. You forget that I know 
how things ought to be with us if right were 
done.” 

“T remember Who knows exactiy how things 
ought to be with us, and Who will some day set 
them right,” father whispers, so low that I think 
no one rs him but me; for I always do hear 
every word he says, whateyer I may be doing, be- 
cause you see I have been so long trying to be to 
him just a little what mother was. 

“Tf turning into fun things that ought to be 
cried over would bring us money,” Aunt Char- 
lotte goes on, icily, “I would try to do it. And 
if laughing would provide any one of us warm 
clothes for the winter, I would try to laugh too.” 

“Do, Charlotte,” poor father interposes, with 
quite a beaming smile (that dies a sudden death 
next moment). “Do try, my dear, and then at 
any rate we—shall see.” 

“T never,” says Aunt Charlotte, with a slow, 
rigid gaze into poor father’s face, “ saw any thing 
80 ious, Steven, as your pretending to be- 
lieve vre are not hopelessly poor, and need not be 
utterly depressed. Why, bless me, just tell me 
what we are, if we are not about the very poor- 
est people in Hackney.” 

“TI don’t know—I don’t know,” murmurs poor 
father, the frail gleam of spirit seeming quite 
dead now. 


“ And Jean is the worst of you all,” Aunt Char- 

lotte on, for she seldom has one of these 

attacks without very specially alluding to 

me. “She sings about the house, while I may 
sit here and break my heart.” 

Then father pauses a moment, just as he is 
mer the room, and lays his gentle hand upon 
my 

“Even Jeanie’s singing,” he says, “does not 
make us poorer. She has care enough, for we 
all lean on Aer young willing hands. She has 
need of some brightness, even if she has to make 
it for herself as well as for us. God bless her! 
Let her sing.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


In the harbor of San Francisco a wave struck a fish- 
ing boat, and overboard went two disciples of Ike Wal- 
ton. Some parties who happened to be in a boat clove 
by went to their assistance, and rescued the halt- 
drowned pair. On being peticoet how the accident 
occurred, they replied, Je dido’t capsize; we only 
went down to see why the darn fish wouldn’t bite.” 





“T live in Julia’s y an said an affected dandy in Col- 
man's hearing. “I don't wonder at it,” replied George, 
“since I observed she had a sly in them when I saw 
her last.” 

Three gentlemen being in a coffee-house, one called 
for a dram, because he was hot. “ Bring me another,” 
says his companion, “ because I am .” The third, 
who sat by and heard them, very quietly called out, 
“ Here, boy, bring me a glass, because I ke it.” 





Boswell, dining one day with Dr. Johnson, asked hiza 
if he did not think that a good cook was more essen- 
tial to the community than a good “T don’t sup- 

,” said the doctor, “ that there’s a dog in the town 
ut what thinks so.” 


A lock of hair from a young woman's head is often 








a key to a young man’s heart. 

In a bookseller’s catalogue lately a red the foi- 
lowing article : “ Memoirs of Charles the First—with a 
head capitally executed.” 





At a recent examination of a Senkoane it was ob- 
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An old salt si on a wharf the other da 

coberiy remarked: I began the world with pothing, 
and I have held my own ever since.” A terse and sug- 

biography. 











‘The reazon why whales frequent the north pole is 
because they supply the “northern lights” with oil, 
= baa 

a series of wet days a gentleman ventured to 
ir” ueraplied "bor then there’ nothing wher. 
e ; BO what- 

ever doing in parasols.” 
be! dear,” said a wife to her husband, “I really 


think it is time we bad a ” “ Well, my love, 
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Morat.—Don’t write your thonatts, in a hymn- 
book, or, if you do, be careful not to it lie “ around 
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LOADING COTTON AT CHARLESTON, SUUTH CAROLINA.—[Paorograpuep by GeorGe N. Baxnarp. ] 


OUR COTTON INDUSTRY. 

Tue first cotton manufacturing country in the 
world is England, the second the United States. 
According to the statistics of the trade, En- 
gland consumed during the year ending October 
1, 1876, 1,270,287,000 pounds of cotton, and the 
United States consumed during the same period 


. . 
MAX 


674,638,000 pounds, or fifty-three per cent. of the 
amount used in the factories of the former coun- 
try. There was a marked increase in the amount 
of cotton manufactured in this country last year 
over that of the preceding year, being 1,435,400 
bales against 1,356,000 bales. This shows that, 
in spite of the complaints of depression in the 
cotton-goods trade, last year was one of great 
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activity. This is not to be wholly attributed to 
an increased home demand for goods, for a very 
unusually large proportion of the production has 
been exported. The value of cotton manufactures 
exported within the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1877, was $10,180,000; in 1875-76, $7,720,000 ; 
and $3,090,000 in 1874-75. Assuming that one- 
half the value of the goods consists of raw mate- 


rial, and taking $56 as the average value of a 
bale of cotton, it would follow that about 90,900 
bales of cotton have been exported in a manu- 
factured form, leaving the quantity used for home 
consumption about 1,344,500. 

The consumption of cotton in this country is 
nearly equal to that of Germany, France, Russia, 
and Austria combined. It would seem that, oc- 











A COTTON WHARF, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA.—{Paorocrarnep By Gzorce N. BaRnarp.} 
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ying such an im- 
— rank among 
the cotton - manufac- 
turing countries, the 
United States should 
develop a much great- 
er ability to supply the 
wants of the non-man- 

acturing countries 
pm we Si hitherto 
attained. More than 
one-half of the cotton 
consumed in England 
js exported in the 
shape of manufactured 
goods, while of our 
own consumption not 
more than seven per 
cent. is for export. 








RAISING A NEST OF 


ANCHORS. 
Tue harbor of Que- 
bec, which extends 


from the western end 
of Orleans Island, a 
distance _ of twelve 
miles, to Cape Rouge, 
has ever been regard- 
ed by sea-going people 
as one of the finest in 
the world. It is three- 
fourths of a mile wide, 
and receives from one 
thousand to fourteen 
hundred vessels annu- 
ally from other ports. 
Many more pass 
through on their way 
to Montreal and Three 
Rivers, and during the 
summer, which is, of 
course, the busiest sea- 
son in this part of the 
world, it is not unusual 
to see a hundred ships 
riding at anchor here, 
with plenty of sea-room 
and no fear of fouling. 
But notwithstanding 
the many natural ad- 
vantages which may 
fairly be ascribed to 
this beautiful haven, 
grave suspicions have 
been during half a cen- 
tury growing into cer- 
tainties that this fair 
sheet of water was 
hiding under its blue 
and smiling surface 
obstructions of a most serious and dangerous 
character. 

Mr. Sranistas Vassat, who was born and pass- 
ed most of his life among the aborigines, tells us 
that the name of Quebec—which was originally 
Kébec—is a Micmac idiom meaning a strait, thus 
indicating the narrows between St. Lawrence and 
Cape Rouge, where the width of the great river 
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A NEST OF ANCHORS RAISED IN QUEBEC HARBOR.—[Paorocraruep ny J, E. Lrvzenois.] 


does not exceed 500 rods. Properly applied, it 
is an adjective, and signifies closed or obstructed. 
Viewed in the light of more recent developments, 
this word wears somewhat the appearance of a 
prophecy, for the beautiful and attractive harbor 
seems to have been for many years obstructed in 
a very singular way. Whether the difficulty had 
its origin so far back as that memorable 13th of 








PHILIP C, BLEIL, OF THE STEAMBOAT SQUAD.—Puorograruep sy Pacu.—{See Pace 58.) 





September when the troops of the intrepid Wore 
took the flood, under cover of the deep darkness 
which precedes dawn, and were borne silently 
down on the ebbing tide to begin their desperate 
but successful attack upon the rock-founded city, 
will never now be known, but there are not want- 
ing evidences which might lead keen observers 
to the belief that the earliest of these remarka- 




















ble tmpedimenta were 
dropped there by the 
invading fleet as long 
ago as the middle of 
the last century. 

More than fifty years 
ago it began to be 
known to skippers that 
the moorage of vessels 
was seriously impaired 
by accumulations of 
anchors and chains, 
forming huge nests in 
various parts of the 
river. The water be- 
ing, however, 130 fest 
in depth, these ob- 
structions were for 
many years almost 
whaily disregarded. 
While ships of the 
largest tonnage could 
float over them without 
inconvenience, very lit- 
tle was thought about 
them, save when a val- 
uable anchor became 
fouled and had to be 
abandoned, with its 
chain, thus serving to 
increase the nest to 
which it had become 
attached. 

As years. wore on, 
these bunches of tan- 
gled iron grew in size, 
till they became a sub- 
ject of; general com- 
plaint among masters 
and owners who had 
suffered repeated loss- 
es by them, and by the 
year 1872 murmurs be- 
came so loud and ear- 
nest that the Harbor 
Commission of Quebec, 
and through them the 
Dominion government 
of Canade, was forced 
to take note of the dif 
ficulty. 

After months of dis- 
cussion and delay, a 
sum of money was 
voted to be applied to 
the purpose of clear- 
ing the harbor of all 
obstructions. It was 
then ascertained that 
there were not less 
than six or eight nests 
of anchors and chains, 
forming conglomerate 
masses of tangled met- 
al in as many different parts of the harbor, and 
lying in a depth of from 100 to 180 feet of water 
at low tide. Subsequent operations have shown 
that some of these weigh as much as 240 tons. 

The Harbor Commission, being duly authorized 
to make the necessary expenditures, held several 
meetings for the purpose of deciding upon a prop- 
er method, and at one of these, which occurred on 























SUPERINTENDENT LOUIS D. PILSBURY.—Puorograrnep sy R. E. Cuvnoutr.—[(Sze Pace 58.) 
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December 27, 1873, they appointed the Port 
Warden, Mr. Jonx Dick, and Mr. Wiit14M Srwons, 
naval architect, jointly to prepare plans for appli- 
ances which should be adequate to the work. 
After grave consultation these two gentlemen 
arrived at the conclusion that a vessel having a 
working displacement of 400 tons, with machinery 
capable of lifting 150 tons, would be required for 
the purpose. They at once prepared plans and 
specifications for a lifting barge, an illustration 
of which is given on page 57. 

The barge is 104 feet long, by 38 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 10 feet 6 inches deep. It has an open 
well in the centre, which is twenty-five feet long 
by fourteen feet wide. Through this well the 
machinery is worked. The model is made sharp 
at both ends, as she must work in a very strong 
tideway. She is, of course, constructed in the 
strongest manner, having four heavy double oak 
keelsons, two double diagonal bulkheads fore and 
aft, each side of the well, and a heavy truss frame, 
twenty feet high, fore and aft on deck. To these 
are,secured the tackles and lashing. As the tide 
rises and falls from thirteen to twenty feet, it was 
also necessary to fit eight double timbers across 
the well, by which to lash the barge down when 
taking a very heavy lift. 

The machinery consists of two compound pat- 
ent windlasses, which are capable of lifting forty- 
five tons each on a single direct pull. Besides 
these, there are two powerful steam-winches, sup- 
plied with steam from two horizontal tubular 
boilers, and two hand-winches, and six compound 
chain tackles, to assist at heavy lifts. All the 
machinery and tackle can be operated at once, 
thus bringing an enormous lifting power simul- 
taneously to bear upon any impediment to be re- 
moved. 

Early in 1875 the business of clearing the har- 
bor began inearnest. Three large nests of anch- 
ors and chains were taken from a depth of from 
130 to 180 feet of water at low tide, in a place 
where the current runs at the rate of about five 
knots. 

Our picture shows a portion of the barge, with 
the nest of anchors and chains raised by her dur- 
ing the months of June, July, and August of the 
year 1877. It contained seventy anchors and 
2000 fathoms of chain, and weighed 240 tons. 
Eleven anchors and 250 fathoms of chain had 
been extracted from this nest previous to its being 
brought ashore. 

Up to date the lifting barge has relieved the 
river-bottom of 165 anchors and 5440 fathoms of 
chain, amounting in weight to 570 tons. 





ENTANGLED. 


Tae costumes and accessories in our engraving 
on page 52 show that the artist designed to rep- 
resent a scene in an American country house of 
the last century ; but the story suggested suits all 
times and countries. The tell-tale chairs placed 
cozily aide by side, the evident embarrassment of 
the young gentleman, in spite of his effort to look 
cool and unconcerned, and as if he had been lean- 
ing all the morning against the mantel-piece, are 
quite perceptible to the keen glance of the maid- 
en’s father as he comes into the room. Likely 
enough he is a loyalist, while the suitor for his 
daughter’s heart and hand may be the son of a 
patriot. Out of this hint every reader may weave 
a romance for himself. 





“A WARM BED FOR UNCLE.” 


Tue holly plant, with its red berries and brill- 
faut green leaves, makes a beautiful trimming 
for parlor and dining-room at Christmas-time, 
but as a bedfellow it is decidedly out of place; 
and the band of mischievous young conspirators 
depicted in our illustration on page 53 are evi- 
dently well aware of the fact. Their uncle, wheth- 
er young or old, will pass a miserable night with 
the prickly twigs sticking into him like pins and 
needles. We are much mistaken if he doesn’t 
“make it warm” for the young ringleader in the 
morning, and teach him a lesson on the wicked- 
ness and vanity of practical jokes. 


SUPERINTENDENT PILSBURY. 


Mr. Louis D. Pitsscry, Superintendent of the 
New York State-prisons, whose portrait is given 
on page 57, was appointed to his present position 
about seven months ago. His excellent record in 
the management of the prison at Albany excited 
the expectation that he would institute many im- 
portant reforms in his new department—an ex 
tation amply justified by results. The fiscal year 
of the prisons ended September 30. During five 
months of that year the prisons were managed 
by the old prison inspectors, and seven months 
by Mr. Pitssury. The following tables show the 
result of the two methods of management: 


FIRST FIVE MONTHS, UNDER INSPEOTORS. 








| Expenditures. | Deposits. Deficiencies. 
Sing Sing. .| $139,674 9% | $40,944 23 $89,730 69 
Auburn....| 80,71019 | 24,579 76 56,130 73 
Clinton .... 85,849 70 15,652 30 70,197 40 
Total. ..| $306,984 81 | $81,176 20 | $216,058 s2 








LAST 6EVEN MONTHS, UNDER A SUPERINTENDENT. 

7 __| Expenditures, Deposits. 

Sing Sing..| $142,801 67 | $106,553 62 | $36,175 35 
Auburn....; 99,154 94 59,398 41 
Clinton ....| 77,542 02 | 52,004 20 25,447 79 
Total. ..| $819,498 63 | $218,046 28 | $101,879 59 


The above shows a deficiency for Sing Sing 
Prison, but since it was made up the prison has 
been self-supporting, and so it promises to be 
for the remaining nine months of the present 
fiscal year. Not one of the 1616 convicts in Sing 
Sing Prison on December 16 last was without 
employment of some kind. There were 1409 men 
of the 1616 employed in carrying out contracts, 


























and the remainder were busy upon necessary 
work about the prison. Most of the convicts are 
employed at stove-making, although a large num- 
ber make shoes and hats. The expense of carry- 
ing on this prison will certainly not be increased 
during the coming year, and its income will prob- 
ably be a great deal larger. There are about 1400 
convicts in the Auburn State-prison, of whom 850 
are employed at contract work. Efforts are mak- 
ing to find steady employment for the others. 
Recently a contract was entered into for the em- 
ployment of 100 in the manufacture of hollow 
ware. There are only about 600 convicts at the 
Clinton State-prison. Superintendent Pirspury 
has made this a sort of hospital-prison, sending 
thither the infirm and aged convicts. They are 
not idle, however, being engaged in making clothes 
for the convicts in the other prisons, and in manu- 
facturing prison supplies of various kinds. 





OFFICER BLEIL. 


Tue hero of the hour is a New York policeman, 
Officer Pui C. Bret, of the Steamboat Squad, 
and the manner in which he has won his fame is 
worthy of the admiration universally accorded 
him. During the comparatively short time which 
he has held his position, through his own unaided 
exertions he has rescued from death by drowning 
no less than eighteen persons of various ages. 
Some of these belonged to the usual crowd of 
pleasure-seekers who, through carelessness or an 
undue indulgence in intoxicating liquors, manage 
to tumble into the rivers on either side of New 
York city, but a large proportion were represent- 
atives of that unhappy class whom crime or mis- 
fortune drives to suicide. 

It is in no manner a part of the duty of a po- 
liceman, even though he belongs to the steamboat 
corps, to look after people who have quitted terra 
Jirma, His business is supposed to be the main- 
tenance of order among quarrelsome persons on 
dry land, and the extension of his jurisdiction to 
the water, whenever it occurs, must be looked 
upon as a self-imposed task. Officer Bie is a 
humanitarian, although it is probable that if he 
were to hear himself so styled, his first impulse 
would be to inquire whether insult or compliment 
were intended by the use of such an imposing 
term. His desire is to save life, believing it to 
be an undeniable good even to those who show a 
reckless disposition to cast it off as a burden too 
intolerable to bear. Asa boy he was a fine swim- 
mer, and always ready to spring into the water 
and render all the assistance possible to any one 
in danger. His first exploit in the way of saving 
life was at the of fifteen, when he rescued 
one of those ubiquitous small boys who are con- 
stantly precipitating themselves into the river 
from excursion boats during the summer. 

One of the most memorable instances of inge- 
nuity as well as bravery in the art of saving life 
occurred on Officer Biem’s wedding day, June 
20, 1864, At that time he belonged to the Vol- 
unteer Fire Department, then in the last stages 
of its existence. The steamboat John Potter, of 
the Camden and Amboy Line, lying at Pier No. 1, 
North River, had taken fire about one o’clock in 
the morning. Brew and his associates were hard 
at work on the end of the pier, when they sud- 
denly perceived that the fire had cut off their re- 
treat. The only escape was by water, and a boat 
was sent to their assistance from a Portuguese 
man-of-war lying in the harbor. Unfortunately 
the small craft would not hold them all. Bieri 
and three of his comrades were left behind. Seiz- 
ing a bale of cotton, he pushed it overboard, and 
instructing the men how to support themselves 
by it, induced them to follow him into the water. 
By dint of tremendous efforts, he being the only 
swimmer of the party, BLer towed the bale down 
the river, and landed all hands on the Battery, at 
a distance of 300 yards from the burning steamer. 
The saddest part of the tale is that the hero had 
on his wedding suit, costing $60, which was ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to the exigencies of the occasion. 
Officer BLe11’s last exploit was the rescue of Emma 
Mar Bere, which has been reported at some length 
in the daily papers. This young woman was a 
native of Germany. Induced by misfortune, she 
threw herself from the pier at the foot of Charl- 
ton Street, North River, on the afternoon of De- 
cember 27, but was speedily rescued by BLEIL, 
who supported her in the water for some twen- 
ty minutes, until a boat could be sent to their 
assistance. 

In appearance Officer Biri is a well-set, sin- 
ewy man of medium height, whose muscular de- 
velopment seems in accordance with the feats 
he has performed. He is thirty-three years of 
age, a blonde, and his complexion shows the out- 
door life he has led. Whether he can be called 
handsome is a question involving some doubt, 
but it has long been an established fact that 
beauty is a superfluous attribute in a hero, and 
should in justice be left to those who have not a 
list of glorious deeds to recommend them. Suf- 
fice it to say that his blue eyes, which have an ex- 
pression of unusual intelligence, are deep set. So 
far as we can learn, his amphibious tendencies are 
a terrible trial to his wife, who, with the logic pe- 
culiar to women where their affections are involved, 
reasons that his valuable life should not be risked 
for the salvation of worthless creatures who seek 
to end a career of crime by suicide. ; 

Officer BLem’s heroism has not been without 
public notice. He has been the recipient of tes- 
timonials from various benevolent societies ; the 
Police Commission have given him two parch- 
ments, of which he is justly proud; and Mr. 
Berex, whose sympathies are readily awakened 
in such cases, has also accorded: him a similar 
honor. In addition to this, the United States 
Life-saving Service at Washington not long 
expressed a desire to confer upon him the high. 
est medal within their gift. This decoration will 
add another lustre to the hero who already “ bears 
his blushing honors thick upon him.” Officer 





Bet is the most modest of men, in spite of the 
admiration he has received and is still receiving. 
He never ceases to assert that other men can 
swim as well as he, and seems surprised that any 
special credit should be awarded to such a com- 
mon accomplishment. It is characteristic of his 
simple, straightforward lines of thought that he 
never seems to consider that it is one thing to 
swim well, and another to incur the enormous 
risk of performing that easy operation when en- 
cumbered by a weighty fellow-creature half fran- 
tic with terror and excitement. 





DEATH IN HIS FAVORITE ROBE. 


THE mortuary statistics of the whole civilized 
world show that about one-fifth of all mankind 
die of consumption alone, and the number of 
deaths due to consumption bears a greater ratio 
to the whole number than that of any other three 
diseases together. Moreover, investigation proves 
that this ratio is steadily increasing. Its increas- 
ing prevalence has led to the popular belief that 
consumption is incurable. Every year hundreds 
of these sufferers seek in the sunny retreats of 
Florida or the dry atmosphere of Colorado for 
health—and find only a grave. The influence of 
the atmosphere—the only remedial agent that 
either Florida or Colorado can afford the con- 
sumptive—is at best only palliative. The cure of 
consumption depends upon two essential condi- 
tions: 1st, the arrest of the abnormal breaking 
down of the tissues, which prevents emaciation, 
and, 2d, the restoration of healthy nutrition, in 
order to stop the formation of tuberculous matter. 
Fulfil these conditions, and consumption is as 
curable as fever. To fulfil these conditions the 
required remedy must increase the appetite, 
favor the assimilation of food, and enrich the 
blood, thus retarding the development of tuber- 
cles. To accomplish this, a more powerful alter- 
ative than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
has never been discovered. At the same time 
it soothes the irritation of the nervous system 
produced by violent coughing, which in its turn 
so often leads to more serious results, The use 
of “expectorants” in consumption is absolutely 
suicidal. For while removing the tubercles 
already formed, they produce yet more serious 
results by inflaming and destroying the sound 
and healthy tissues. Consumption requires a 
remedy that will soothe while it relieves; harsh 
medicines but add fuel to the flame that already 
threatens to consume the system. The Golden 
Medical Discovery fulfils these conditions, and 
has been pronounced the best remedy yet discov- 
ered to allay and arrest consumption.—[ Com.] 





Premature Loss or THe Harr, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine.—[ Com. ]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KESTER S ores 
recommended for Coughs, Colds, 


Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. 
Testimonials from the most em- 
inent may be seen. Price 50 cts. 
per box. Sold by all druggists. 
N. B.—They contain no opium 
y or preparation thereof. 
Le E. FOUGERA & CO., 
MARK, New Work, Special Agents. 





TRAD 
The FIRST JAPANESE MANUFAC- 
TURING and TRADING CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in JAPANESE GOODS. 
A Liberal Discount made to the Trade. 
The only importers direct from ~~ Porcelain, 
are, 





Pottery, Bronzes, Cloisonné, Lacquer Embroid- 
ered Silks, Toys, &c., of the finest style and workman- 
ship. Also, rare and valuable Antiques for Public 
Museums or Private Collections. 

865 Broadway, New York City. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


Selfinking only oi4 
“Inking, on ° 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Len] for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES, 

Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the following list of names: Hon. 
8. Field, Judge of U. 8S. Supreme Court, and his accom- 
= wife; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 

mith, New York; Hon. Mon Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman, W.Va. ; Hon. Wm. D. Kelley; T. 8. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, and many more of 
scarcely less note. Brochure, 140 pp., Mailed FREE. 
Des. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Phila, Pa. 


Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & r Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 

Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 

—Seven-shot Revol 
REVOLVER FREE. - Seyon-shot . Revolver, 
dress J. Bown & Son,136 & 188 Wood St., Pitts! Pa. 
Flowered, diamond, , and tinted Bristol 
4p Conde, with your name seatl ted on them, 
all for 10c. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn. 























MINTONS ssincceo TI 
ENAMELED § 
Curva Wonks, Stoxe-Uron-Txent, 

Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS, ASPINWALL & SON, 

88 MURRAY 8T., NEW YORK, 

The only representatives in the United States for 

: the a firms. 


CY S22SCIORTIEONS 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut 8t., Philade 
+ convenience and efficiency, for . 












VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Col. H. C, SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. 


We have reduced our price 
PIAN Oo and NOW offer our STAN. 
De DARD Pianos on the most 

li 





f whom you may know) now 
ap State My cari of the ion. When you 


U. 8S. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 
Electro Gold Watches, 


STEM WINDERS, 

ANCHOR MOVEMENTS, 
Accurate, durable, and guaranteed 
to stand test 10 WEARS, only 
ws. Ladies’ and Gents’ Key 

yinders, $12. 

Watches sent C.O.D., privilege 
of examination before payment. 
F. C. MILLER &CO.,117 Fulton 8t., 
Send for Circular. New York City. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, - © ccecees 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = © geste 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........... Ccccecsoaces ~ 70 
SIX subscriptions, one year..............+. 20 00 . 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post «Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankiiw Square, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Macaztne, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dullar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Ma@aztnz, 20 volumes 
of the Weex y, and 9 volumes of the Bazaz now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Haz- 
per’s Werxiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexcy, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


C. WHIS, Prorrix 
7 POLLAK 


& CO., Manufactater of MEER- 

SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 
27 John Street. 

Send for Circular, to P. 0. Box 5009. 


ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood and 
V Cabinets, — ~ Slat” hy 


and Galleys. Complete N: outfits. 16 
18 i 8, pa co Fulton, New York. 














WEAK LUNGS are cruelly racked, 









and the general strength gradually wasted 
by a persistent Cough, which Dr. Jayne's Ex- 


pectorant may 6e relied on to cure. It will certainly bene- 
fit you also, if troubled with either Asthma or Bronchitis. 
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Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 
“ The Traveling Magician.” 








ented through this Agency vie <r 
merite of the new patent, and sales or in- 
wate a new discovery ot pd inven- 
tion can ascertain, of charge, w! patent 
obtained, by writing to + * under- 
ca, probably be, bua phe tentiic —— ~ $8 20 
Address for cerning Patents, 

a year, Adare 0. 37 Park Row, New York. 





Catalogues yang 
van oa Lae THEO 7. WaRBACH, 
1¢ A le . ,’ 
oo a Musician. { *s00 bert St., Philad’a, Pa. 


MUSICAL NOVELTY "oF THE AGE. 


ROUSSEAU’S BURGLAR ALARM. 
PERFECT. AUTOMATIC, 
Electric Bells. Annunciators. Circular, with refer- 
ences. 7 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y¥. City. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievurs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

Vol. X. 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.........--.00. No. 17 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
— and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
d Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... a 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt “ 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt sa 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, | 

and bey Skirt 
SINGLE-BREASTED —_ Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ s 9 
COAT-TAIL VEST BA 

and Long Fan-Trai chs sede cegeeces ad 
GABRIEL Ae — Lagyet Front, 

and Walking Skirt. . Z bad 
PRINC ESSE 


E 
8U MMER POLONAISE rave Demi 


CEPR Eee eRe H HEH EEE Hee eer eeeeeee 















Ae eee meee eee eee see eeeeeeeeese ee eee 





UE with Seams, 
—— with Pleated Bae Set and ——s 
» 0600600060006 6000 086000800006 8000 4s00e “49 


skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. coccoe * @ 


ae ZI. 
PLASTRON WRAPPER.................0+ ove * 1 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
a pt ny can Se CENTS. Nine 
w sent $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this ie not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns cannot afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount, Orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ROTARY & LEVER PRESSES. 





DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f’r, 
__"N8 73 ’ » Mass. 

TRE, RiCnT EH STREET MISSION, 
fact: $10; $10 for tes the best aot eoaaperition en ten Banta ous $10 
vitae atest eae mm om 
SO Sed Selves Depts Corte eh Namo be 











test tranepa- 

rent strengthen « nd improve | — 

pe = the @ Tenia somite of frequent changes. talogues 
vena, Oot Broaiway, Gpmwmo0ns, OCULISTS, OPr- 


ones 3 J. E. DIBBLEE. ch Chemist, 1823 Broadway, N.Y. N.Y. 


HARPERS NEW LANGUAGE SERIES 





The publishers cordially invite the attention of Teachers and Boards of Edu- 


cation to Prof. Swryron’s course of traini 


bodied in Harper's “ New Language Series.” 


ng in the English language, as now em- 
The books of the new series and their 


relation to the old are herewith presented : 
The “ Primer” of the new series is the same as the 


old “ Primer,” 
essary. 


Language Primer. 


This is an 


New 
Language Lessons. 


place of the old “ Language Lessons.” 
ing the witalizing features of the latter work, the new 
manual is much more systematic in its development, 


no modification having been found nec- 


entirely new book, designed to take the 
While retain- 


and presents the subject in thorough text-book form. 


New 
English Grammar. 


improvement, 


New 
School Composition. 


improvements 


The “ New School Composition” 
“ School Composition” 


This also is an entirely new book, filling the place 
of the “ Progressive Grammar, 


” on which it is a marked 


is a revision of the 
in the old series, with many 
in detail. 


The several books of the series will be furnished at the following rates: 


LANGUAGE PRIMER..... . 
NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS. . . 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR .. . 
NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION . . 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ees ie. a & 


COMPOSITION in one volume. . 


For Grapep Scuoots the series in three 


Mailing Price. Introduction. Exchange. 

- 35 cents. 22 cents. 18 cents. 
< aoe 38 33“ 
> * 45 * | 
Set ee ae ss. -* ae 
— = 


books will commend itself by its completeness 


and economy. ‘Those teachers who desire a two book course will find their wish fully met in 
the ‘“*‘ New Language Lessons,” and ‘‘ New Grammar and Composition.” 


For District Scuoots the ‘‘ New Language Lessons” 
nish all that is required for training in grammar and composition. 


will, in the majority of cases, fur- 
(a We invite special atten- 


tion to the remarkable merits of this intermediate book of the Language Series. 
The system of language training embodied in Harper’s Language Series is the greatest suc- 


cess in the history of educational literature. 
the English language i in our common schools. 


It has made a complete revolution in the study of 


The re-modelling and partial re-writing of the series have been made with a view to its 


" more perfect adaptation to the new courses of study in the public schools. 


It is believed that the books now form a closely connected series, embodying a progressive 
course of development, the outlines of which may be thus set forth : 


1. Language Primer—mainly practice. 


2. New Language Lessons—theory and practice (i. e., grammar and composition) in about 


equal proportions. 


3. New English Grammar and New School Composition —the two studies differentiated, 


but simultaneously pursued. 





&z@ The publishers continue to furnish the “ Language Lessons,” “ Progressive 


Grammar,” and “ School Composition ” of 
To the thousands of teachers who 


the old series. 
gave the Language Series a reception 


exceptional in the history of text-books, the Vew Language Series is submitted as 
being more worthy of their acceptance, and a nearer approach to their ideal. 
bee ondence regarding copies for examination, terms of introduction, &c., 


is solici 


HARPER 


& BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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3/5 SHOT GUN 


ible-burrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warrant- 
ed < oo he Darra, and a #03 shooter, om mq 
Pouch and a Waa Catter, for 
Can eaten 1 ri Oo D., with privi to examine be 
Bin stamp Sor circular to P. isaare 
, Gun Cincinnati, 





GAS WORKS. 


FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





I COLLINS MetaL WaTcu 
Fa ¥, 385 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A katy 
who had suffered-fer years from Deafness a’ 
panne B —? Serett ~, > L. ~ Indian Remedy. Her 


epson t0- cunt the cones, 
Seria 





eanew afflicted. Address 
LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


fd habits: souRisTs”, OPERA, 


A day and night double 
will show odjects ewes A 





Spt 


you $10 a day. 


AGENTS READ THIS. 
WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $75 
r month and — to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions, 
8. SHERMAN > on %0., ‘Marshall, Mich. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


and-Inkers, from $2 to 900. 2 er 









Sedi-tuttee toes $10 to $85. tom" 
Reta Se $00 to $150. The) free. 
heapest, and of our own manu- 

neg ee os ae of Type, 10 cents. 

YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 00., 35 Murray St.. Now York. 


BIG “eee 84-page Picture Book, free. My plan beats 
all to make sane, Is easy, honest, and pa 
DAVID C, cook.’ Chicago, Tilino “ 


Dee PEARS SLINIS ro. 

oung men already wear mEsvY 
oe rears 
"ie scuke wal 8 T.4 G0. Sac 8 4-3 


This preparetion ie imiated. T! 


5 Bae Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
6 saat GEO. L REED & CO., , Nassau, N. Y. 














twe re eines miles. ' ppectacles “¥ the grea’ 








Ralary. Salesmen wanted 1 sell our 

Bini Gondeweomiors.Royeling 

ment saunas 8..a- GRANT & CO, 
meut. es. A. GRANT & 

2, 4, 6 & 8 Home Bt., Cincinnati, O. 





Sickness, Positi 
Ing De Hepbart et eee 
is.” Sample bottle free. Ad- 


FITS wy 


= it hep oneal 


g xo CARDS, with name printed on all, for 18c. 
6 outat 2c. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville,Conn. 








Gold Quill Pen, send 
stamp for circular. G. F. 





BUSTON-BOLS BOUQUET. ( Par.ts77.) 
& Brooms at will. Sold by dealers mn 

Pera Porreae i Sample Becta M'Td by 
POTTS a96 N Paowr 8tr.PHILA. Pa. 





Hawkes, 66 Nassau St.N. Y. 





BIG aoe cle 
for Catalogue’ 


selling my 10 new arti- 





6 5 Mixed Ca with name, 10c. and stamp. Watches, Jewelry, = 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. R. MORRIS, Chicago, Ill. 
wWroToRrR: GOLD and CHAIN oxty 820 
in Ww 
GY roe — WATCH and CRAIN PRED to 


Agents. C. M. LININGTON. + 47 Jackson 8t., Chicago. 





PR BSSES 5 Mand lakers, 68 to $20. 
pea pee 





Q5 gaxp 5 sty 


ie B OSTED, Nomen i Y. 





a yt yO TCHES. sepa 
the known world. A Free two 
Agente. Address, A. COULTER on Chicago. 








00S aE 
$25 ORTH & Co., Bt. Mo. 


$3502: 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED 36 best 
my Fe — in the world ; one sample 
Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


CYPRUS: ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches and Ex- 
cavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Isl- 
and. By General Louis Patwa pt Cxswota, Mem. 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon. 
Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 

. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 
IL 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Hawers. 
Illustrated by the Author: Square i6mo, Cloth, 
Orvameutal Cover, $1 75. 


lil. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. M. Can- 
woouan, M.D. Part IIL 4to, Paper, 75 cents. Parts 

I. and IL, together, $1 00, 

' 1V, 

THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT: or, The Old House of 
Bondage Under New Masters. By Epwis De Leon, 
Ex- Agent aud Consul-General in Egypt. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, » 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and Art- 
ists’ Marke, for the Use of Collectors, By Witutam 
C. Priwg, LL.D. l’rofusely Illuscrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (In a box.) 

VI. 

THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J.T. Trowuriner. Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental 
Goven, Gilt Edges, $250. (Iu a box.) 

Vil. 

FREDERIC THE GREAT. By Lord Macavtay. 

82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VII. 

LORD CLIVE. By Lord Macavnay. 

25 cents. 


1x. 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord Maocavtay. 82mo, 
Paper, 25 cents. ¥ 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. By 

Lord Maoavtay. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XI. 

A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. By 

Eveenz Lawrence. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents, 
XIL. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Geoxex Warp Nrouvots. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XIIL 

CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. By S. G. 
W. Bensamin. Illustrated, Svo, Cloth, Dluminated 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $8 50. 

xiv. 

ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE. 
By Hagagier Presoorr Srorrorp. With 109 Iilus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, Illaminated and Gilt, $4 00, 

. 
our CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
pamental Cover, $1 50. 
XVL 

CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC ART, in All 
Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 
208 Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $5 00. xvit. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, According to Rev- 
elation and Science. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D. 
F.R.8., F.G.8., Principal ” wt Vice-Chancellor of 
M‘Gill'U niversity, Montreal ; Author of “‘ The Story 
of the Earth and Man.” 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XVIIi 

THE ABC OF FINANCE. By Simon Newooms. 

82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in mn Paper Go Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 


82mo, Paper, 


Illustrated. Svo, Or- 





Green Pastures and Plocedilly. By Witttam Biaoxk, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 60; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A Young Wife’s Story. By Harererre Bowra. 25 cte. 


The first volume of A Modern Minister. With Illus- 
trations. 85 cents. Je 


What He Cost Her. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Bracemons. 
50 cents. 


The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton. By Groner 
Eusor. 20 cents. 


Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. non Groner Extor. 20 cents. 
Janet's Repentance. By Grorex Extor. 20 cents, 


By James Parn. 40 cents. 


Carita. By Mrs. Ovtrganr. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Mary Partziox. 25 cents. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 

Wiustowe. By Mrs. Lairu-Apae. 25 cents, 


Percy and the Prophet. “By Wirere Cortins. 20 
ceuts, 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mre. Casutt Horr. 15 
cents, 


Mrs, Arthur. 
Diendonnée. By Grratrixe Burr. 20 cents. 


By Mrs. Ouiruant. 40 cents. 


ew Haeren & Buoruens will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea Hanren’s Catatocur matled free on receipt of 
Nine 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. N.Y. Y. 
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1G PAY tosell our Rubber 
Dice. RATE Rubber Rrinting Stampa, Samples 





E MIXEDCA with name 18c.; or 40 in 








yy DO & OO., Bristol,Conn. 


&c., no alike, 


wflake, Damask, 
25 Fer Carte, Soe Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





A WEPE- Catalogue and Sample . 
FELTO & CO., 119" Nassau Street, Erp 
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Hoy. Wiitram M. Tween. “ Why, a fellow 
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THE STREET. 














feels quite Honest in this Neighborhood.” 








RYE 


oF THE LATE FIRM OF 
STARR & MARCUS. 


Fine Diamonds, Rare Pearls, Choice 
Stone Cameos and Intaglios, Rich Gold 
Jewelry, American and Foreign Watches, 
Fine Clocks and Brenzes. 

Sole retail Agent for the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, Silversmiths. 


No, 268 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 








My annua) catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed 
for ~ richin engravings, will be sent FREE to all 


who apply. Onstomers of last season need not write 
for it. J offer One of the largest collections of vegeta- 


farms. Printed directions for cultivation on each pack- 
age. All seed warranted to be both fresh and true to 
name; 8o far, that should it prove otherwise J will re- 


ney’s Melom, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, I 

er sev new vegetables this season, and invite 
the patronage of all who are anxious to have their seed 
directly from the grower, fresh, true, and of the very 












Tae ICROSCOPES 
tacle, Telescopes Toennomaae mee" 
921 Chestnut 8t., Ph 


Practical Cooking &Dinner Givi 

ractical Cooking & Dinner Giving, 

Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise 
containing Practical Instructions in Cooking ; 
in the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and 
in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at 
Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


It tells bow to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
concern’ 


them, and gives many usefnl instructions 
Se oe of conte, some ae ae 
Lamb 


Published by HARPFR & BROTHERS, New York. 
€@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


_ ANNOUNCEMENT, 


We have transferred our Retail Business to Mr. 
THEODORE B. STARR (late Srarr & Manovs), and 
from this date that Department will be conducted by 
him in connection with his general business, at No. 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where our goods 
will be offered at our established prices. 

Our Salesrooms in Union Square will remain open 
for the sale of our wares to the trade only. 


GORTAM MIG CO, 


Silversmiths, 
No. 37 UNION SQUARE. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTUBED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
2 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


Camochan’s Operative Surgery, 


Contributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical 
Pathology. By J. M. Carnocnay, M.D., 
Formerly Professor of Surgery in the New 
York Medical College, Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
State Hospital, 1850-71, &c. With Litho- 
graphed Plates. 4to, Paper. Ready: Parts 
I. and II., together, $1 00; Part III., 75 














Pant IIJ.: Case of Ampatation of the 
Jaw, for Ostitis, Necrosis, and Caries. 
on Amputation of the entire Lower Jaw.—Case of 
Amputation of the entire Lower Jaw for Osteo-Fi- 
broid Tamor, 4 Deux: Temps.—On Shock and Col- 
lapse,and the Primary Treatment of Injuries; includ- 


Publishéd by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EW Sent by mait, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 
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AN ARGUMENT AGAINST SIDEWALK OBSTRUCTIONS. 





CYPRUS. 


CYPRUS: its Ancient Cities, ‘Tombs, and Tem- 
ples. A Narrative of Researches and Exca- 
vations during Ten Years’ Residence in that 
Island. By General Louis Parma pr Crs- 
nota, Mem. of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Turin; Hon. Mem. of the Royal Society of 
Literature, London, ete. With Portrait, 
Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Ex- 
tra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 





Cesnola has given us a lively and picturesque nar- 
rative. His labors extended over nearly the whole 
surface of an island one hundred miles in length, by 
about thirty in greatest breadth, and were continued 

nearly ten years. In zeal, patience, and intelli- 
gence, therefore — especially when we consider that 
he was compelled to rely wholly upon his private 
means—he has proved himself second to no other 
archxological explorer. ** * He has reaped such a re- 
ward as no previous archeologist, working alone and 
with such restricted means, has ever achieved. His 
discoveries not only throw an entirely new light upon 
many centuries of Cypriote civilization, but they also 
illustrate that of Egypt, Phenicia, Assyria, and Greece. 
He has restored, if not the whole, yet a great portion 
of the “missing link” between the first and the last 
of these great forces in human history. One would 
scarcely guese, from his modest, unassuming narra- 
tive, the inestimable value of his entire collection of 
ancient relics.—N. Y. Tribune, 

Illustrated with hundreds of engravings worthy of 
such a. work. * * * General Cesnola’s narrative is 
clear, and flowing, and his descriptions viv- 
id. He puts Own animation and interest into his 
book, and it cannot fail to inspire the reader with live- 
ly al. Y. Bvening Mail. 

General Di Cesnola has laid the world of educated 
and men under heavy obligations. He has 
earned the thanks at once of artists and of scholars, 
indeed of all who have learned to comprehend under 


} theebroad term of history the multiform manifesta- 


tions of social force and creative genius.—N. Y. Sun. 
The object of General Cesnola’s volume is to give an 
accurate description of the various articles in his collec- 
tion, explaining at the same time the exact localities in 
Cyprus from which they were obtained. In this work 
he is, of course, greatly assisted by the illustrations 
in which the book abounds. Page after page is filled 
with fine engravings of statues, vases, engraved gems, 
and jewelry of all descriptions. The simplest lover of 
literature will find entertainment in General Cesnola’s 
description of his long sojourn in the an- 


interwoven. 
book.*** The 
of his work has attracted the attention of scholars the 
‘world over, and several specialists have assisted him 
in perfecting it. * * * General Cesnola mi) consider 
himself among the immortals.—N. Y. Eventing Express. 
One of the most valuable additions made to modern 


, & most interest- 
of persona) ativenture, full of humor, is 

written ina bright, gossipy vein. * ** The most impor- 
tant discovery made by him was of the golden treasures 
of Kurium, which he describes in the simple style, 
bsolutely free from egotism or self-laudation, which 















Roofing, 





4 Water. 
for Illustrated , Price- 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





R CAMPBELL, Fine Saddlery, 


No, 54 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











DICK’S FerSaie by all Drugeists: 


imparts so much pleasure to the reader. There is 
nothing in fiction more dazzling than the description 
he gives of this momentous discovery, no record of 
exploration so absorbing in interest, so startling in 
result, as this simple story of the dark passage to the 


_yault, the bursting open of the stose door closed be- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Now York. 


te Hanrre & Brormens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. i 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR 1878. 


The immense and 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING PATRONAGE 


of Harrer’s Maeazine enables its pub- 
lishers to place it beyond the reach of 
rivalry, both as to the quantity and qual- 
ity of its literary and artistic contents. 

The circulation of Harpgr’s Maga- 
ZINE is equal to the combined circulation 
of all other American Menthlies of its 
class. 

There has been no year since 1870 
when the circulation of Harrer’s Maca- 
ziNE has not been larger than during any 
year of the previous decade. 

In the February Number will begin 
two new Serial Novels by the celebrated 
English Novelists Witt1am Brack and 
Tuomas Harpy. 

Harper's MaGazine gives more space 
than any other popular periodical to im- 
portant papers on subjects connected with 


Science, Art, and Education. 


In its Jilustrated Descriptive Articles, 
Hanper’s Macazine is a popular edu, 
cator. 

Iliustrated Short Stories and Poems 
are a special feature of every Number. 

Harpzr’s is universally recognized as 
the 


Great National Magazine, 
the one periodical absolutely indispensa- 
ble to American readers. 





‘ars Moya, Wey, Bar 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.......+ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ ™ .....+0. 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ad wat 400 
The THREE publications, one year,.......10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......5...sceeeeccerees 7 
SIX subscriptions, one year..............+ -2 0 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


Remittances should be made by Post = Office 
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HENRY. M. STANLEY, THE AFRICAN EXPLORER.—[From a Puorograpn TaKEN at Care TowN ON HIS ARRIVAL FROM THE West Coast] 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 


THE name of Henry M. Sranzey, the enter- 
sing American traveller, commissioned by the 
w ¥ork Herald and London Daily Telegraph 
to explore the interior of Africa, was first brought 
ominently before the public by his successful 
rch for the famous Dr. LIVINGSTONE, and the 
_ assistance he was enabled to render that 
ble and suffering missionary and explorer. 
‘nce his meeting with Dr. Lrvixestoye tlfis in- 
t epid traveller, between the dates of November, 
1874, and August of last year, has completely 
‘aversed the vast region lying between the east 
‘st, opposite Zanzibar, and Loanda, on the 
West coast of Africa, including the great inland 
Waters of lakes Victoria Nyanza and Albert Ny- 


anza, with Lake Alexandra, the river Lualaba, 
and the mighty Congo. 

The exploration of the ‘latter river was the 
great object that fired Sraniey’s ambition. 
Through indomitable perseverance, and at the 
cost of intense labor and suffering, he has ac- 
complished it. Before long a full account of his 
wonderful journeying, containing valuable addi- 
tions to geographical and ethnological science, 
will no doubt be presented to the public in vol- 
umes suitable to the extent and importance of 
the subject. At the moment, however, we have 
before us the report of a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Sran.ey soon after his arrival at Cape Town, 
which possesses great interest, coming.as it does 
from his own lips. In it Mr. Srantey gives a 
short history of his discoveries, and also of the 


difficulties and dangers he encountered in ex- 
ploring that most perilous of all regions, the 
heart of Africa. The lecture occupied but two 
hours, and was delivered in a lively conversa- 
tional style that loses much from being forced 
into type. The few extracts for which we have 
space will, however, give our readers some idea 
of Mr. Stay_ey’s wanderings, as well as the style 
and manner of the speaker. 

Mr. Srantey began his address by speaking of 
the white natives whom he had found dwelling 
in the elevated regions between lakes Victoria 
and Albert, around the summit of Mount Gam- 
baragura, and who evidently belonged to a dis- 
tinct race from those who inhabit the plains and 
lake shores. He had also discovered a people 
who constructed large under-ground dwellings, in 


each of which as many as 300 persons were 
found living. In the effort to solve the prob- 
leth of the outlet of Lake Tanganyika he met 
many chiefs, who declared that the white men 
had caused the country to be submerged with 
water, and who resolutely refused to permit him 
to proceéd on his journey to Nyangwe. At the 
latter place the natives had succeeded in per- 
suading Dr. Lrvinestone to desist from his at- 
tempted journey down the Lualaba, and pre- 
vented Cameron from travelling northward along 
the route that Sraniey had determined to follow. 
They pictured the inhabitants of the unexplored 
region as the largest and smallest men in the 
world. Gorillas, they said, filled the mighty woods * 
day and night with the thunders of their terrible 
cries.. According to the statements of the na- 

















tives,“ the Congo dashed itself against mount- 
ains until no larger than a brook; the dense 
and interminable forests were filled with a pro- 
found and eternal gloom, through which the sun 
was never visible; horrible snakes of enormous 
size hung from the trees, and were invisible in 
the darkness ; ants and other insects bit the trav- 
cller’s flesh with a fiery venom like scalding 
hot water; leopards and other beasts of prey 
swarmed in the forests, and made the darkness 
hideous by their dismal howlings and indescriba- 
ble screams; droves of wild elephants crashed 
through the forest ; genii haunted the darkness ; 
dwarfs, thirty inches in height, that showered 
flights of poisoned arrows like quills at all in- 
truders, and that the natives ate at one bite, were 
thick as ants; they would kill every body.” 

After a considerable delay, however, STANLEY 
succeeded in hiring an Arab chief, with a force 
of 160 men, to assist him in cutting his way 
through the cannibal lands. Once under way, 
the journey was attended with little beyond the 
usual difficulties of African travel, and after a 
time the party found themselves in the presence 
of the anthropophagi, who confronted them in 
strong force. “Here,” says the lecturer, “they 
began by asking who gave us permission to go 
there. We said we did not know we wanted any 
body’s permission. They said, ‘ Yes, it must be 
had on their river. We said to them, ‘ You 
keep on your own side of the river. You do 
not claim more than half of it, we suppose. 
We will cling so closely to the opposite side of 
the river and the other bank that if you attack 
us you must attack the people on the other side 
of the river.’ We started. They asked, ‘ Where 
are you going?’ ‘Down the river to our own 
country.’ ‘We never heard of any thing being 
there. Where do you come from?’ ‘From the 
other sea.’ ‘From the other sea? There is 
none. Do you come from up there ?’—pointing 
to the clouds. ‘No.’ ‘ How is it we never saw 
or heard of any body like you before?’ ‘I sup- 
pose it was owing to your own ignorance.’ ‘ Well, 
you must turn back, We can’t allow you to go 
on.’ ‘Lf am very sorry, but I must go on. If 
you will aliow us, we are quite willing to pay you 
for leave to pass. Look,’ and we showed them 
some fine gaudy clothes, and cowries, and beads, 
and polished brass wire. No, they would not 
have any at all. ‘Go back,’ they said. But the 
river was not going hack, and all the time we 
were talking we went along with the current, 
and while other natives were coming down, until 
we got into another country. The people of that 
place came out in their canoes, This was on the 
frontier of the cannibal lands. They maintained 
similar conversation with us, They said, ‘ You 
pass us to-day without fighting, but wait till to- 
morrow. That king does not allow any body to 
go down, and if he refuses, there is nobody who 
can stand before him.’ ‘ Well,’ we said, ‘if we 
must be killed, why, we shall be killed; but we 
shall go on.’ Next day we went on as before. 
This king came out to meet us with fourteen ca- 
noes. They looked ridiculously small to come 
against our canoes, We passed two of them. 
We fired, and cut the water all around the canoe, 
and he did not see the balls pass through the 
water. This frightened him, and he retired with- 
out our having to fire a shot at him.” 

Arrived at the equator, Srantey began to feel 
that he was at last in the presence of serious dif- 
ficulties. Here it is that the true strength of the 
cannibals lies. “First,” says the speaker, “ we 
had six cataracts to contend with. Next we tried 
the left bank, but to go on was simply impossi- 
ble Down below us were the cataracts. We 

ot row back, on account of the stream be- 

_ = swift, and, besides that, we should have 

dtc ght again with these people. There was 

ly on way-—to show our manliness and die. 
So I sen four canoes on up the river, and they 
landed h_ ¢ their crews. Half had orders to go 
hehind in the forest, and while we attacked the 
enemy in\ ® front, they opened in the rear. This 
was done. ly just in time, for the cataracts were 
roaring ck +» by us. Having gained a footing, 
we got dow ‘toward them, and made a palisade 
or camp the night we threw out scouts, and 
eut a road ud laid down sticks and rollers. 
Then we bu’ 4 camp at the extreme end of this 
track,and at vly dawn we drew our canoes over 
these sticks on ‘ters to the next stage. We had 
a second camp,. ere we rested. Next night we 
went on the san way, and so on, We cut a 
road by night, and ¢ sunrise we began to draw 
the canoes into the cond camp. That we did 
for twenty-six days, ) ight and day relieving each 
other, my companion looking after the parties by 
night, and I taking charge of the reliefs by day. 
In these twenty-six days we had gone thirteen 
geographical miles and passed six cataracts. 
Then the river began to turn northwest, and goes 
on so to two degrees latitude north. Then it 
turns with a mighty sweep toward the west, and 
goes on in a course fotming a zigzag line. Then 
at longitude twenty-three degrees it turns down 
to the southwest; the river by this time was from 
two to ten miles wide. When we had reached 
longitude sixteen degrees the lower series of cata- 
racts began, sixty-twoin number. We had already 
had thirty-two fights before we reached these 
cataracts, and we were five months going from 
cataract to cataract, sometimes hauling our ca- 
noes up mountain steeps 2000 feet high, assisted, 
of course, by friendly natives.” 

It was not until after having completed a jour- 
ney of 6900 miles, in the course of which he lost 
three white men and 250 natives, that STANLEY 
finally arrived at the point where Captain Luckey 
abandoned the exploration of the Congo River 
from the west coast in 1816. From this point it 
was the intention of the explorer to push across 
to Boma. They were but three days out, how- 
ever, when despair settled down upon them ; star- 
vation was staring them in the face, and the situa- 
tion was desperate. Three of the strongest of the 





party were then sent forward, and the rest went 
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on as best they could until within thirty miles of 
Boma, Sranury had concluded that many of his 
people could not hold out much longer, when sud- 
denly the cry was raised, “ Oh, master, here are 
lots of men coming ; lots of clothes and lots of 
food.” And indeed it was so. The men had 
reached Boma, and without delay a relief party 
was sent with fish and rice and every thing that 
was required. His men furiously rushed at the 
fish, and did not want to cook it. There was for 
him a small parcel of dainties, and beer, wine, 
and Champagne. The pots were placed on the fire, 
the rice was cooked, and the lives of the people 
were saved. Mr. Srantey described how the rags 
of his men—venerable relics of that great march 
through Africa—were replaced with clothes, how 
a joyous party came out to receive him from 
Momba, how splendidly he was received by the 
Portuguese, how he reached St. Paul de Loanda, 
and from there went on by the Jndustry to the 
Cape. 

Mr. SraNLey’s appearance on reaching the Cape 
was that of a man just rescued from the jaws of 
death. Those of our readers who may compare 
the portrait given in this issue with the one pub- 
lished some years ago will see how much the 
explorer has been changed in appearance by the 
physical and mental strain which he underwent 
during the wonderful journey recently brought to 
a successful close, and which, to use his own 
words, “ has made him an old man in his thirty- 
fifth year.” An English writer says: ‘As one 
looks upon the altered features, one can not help 
feeling admiration for the indomitable pluck and 
energy which must have been needed to carry 
him triumphantly through all dangers and ob- 
stacles.” 

One result of Mr. Stantey’s labors is the interest 
shown in his discoveries by the Portuguese. It is 
thought that his explorations will have an impor- 
tant influence in opening an important trade with 
that hitherto unknown country lying between the 
vast possessions which Portugal has on both the 
east and west coasts of Africa. A Portuguese 
exploring expedition left Lisbon during the past 
summer for the purpose of traversing and inves- 
tigating Central Africa from the province of An- 
gola, on the west coast, to that of Mozambique, on 
the east coast, both being Portuguese colonies. 
Another object of the expedition was to ascertain 
the sources of the Congo—a problem successfully 
solved by Mr. Srantey. The members of the ex- 
pedition were met by him at Loanda, and received 
a large amount of useful information calculated 
to facilitate the task they had undertaken. The 
attentions and courtesies offered the American ex- 
plorer by the Portuguese authorities were of the 
most flattering description. 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Authors.) 
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CHAPTER V.— Continued.) 
A DRAMATIC SITUATION, 


Tuts time he did not use the friendly key-hole, 
but boldly opened the enemy’s door and looked 
in. The lad was still, still as he expected, sound 
asleep—heavily asleep; so steeped in slumber 
that he did not awake when the Frenchman put 
his hand into his coat pocket and drew forth a 
letter, the creditor’s missive, and read the name. 

“Aha! Mr. William Lang-ton, Messrs. Fer- 
ris and Halkett. It becomes complicated, this 
affair. Situation: two clerks in one bureau, 
Good! Ze young clerk gets dronk, ze more older 
clerk he r-r-rob him.” He threw up his forefin- 
ger with a gesture of explanation mingled with 
disgust. ‘“Tiens, tiens—what next? Next he 
hide ze money. Where? In sous le plancher 
—in ze ground. Bien, bien.” 

He went on his hands and knees and n to 
examine the planks beneath the window. It was 
quite easy to throw back the carpet and find the 
loose one; and beneath it there lay the rouleau 
of gold and the packet of notes. 

And as Frenchmen generally ask themselves 
questions in French, he made no mistakes. 
“What to do?” he asked himself. “What to 
do? If I leave the packet, he will perhaps come 
home and take the money and go. If I take the 
packet, one might suspect me—Bah! that is im- 
possible—suspect Henri de Rosnay? That is fool- 
ish; that is absurd. I will take the money; I will 
watch for to-day and to-morrow. Aha! to-morrow 
I will go to his office and denounce the true rob- 
ber. End of act three, with fifth grand tableau.” 

He placed Will’s letter and the packet in his 
own pocket and left the room, the boy still 
breathing the heavy sleep of intoxication. 

It was pretty certain that his victim would not 
return till the evening—late, he had told the 
boy. M. De Rosnay, therefore, proceeded with his 
own business. First he went to the British Mu- 
seum, where he wrote part of his letter to the 
Parisian paper. In it he threw out hints about 
being engaged in tracking to its end a dark and 
mysterious affair, which, in the hands of one less 
skilled in the tortuous workings of the human 
heart, would infallibly be a work attended with 
failure. “Let my readers of the fair sex,” he 
said, “be re-assured; this country is not Persia, 
nor is it France. It is money, not love, robbery, 
not jealousy, which lies below the plot of which 
I speak. And yet I promise for all a new, an 
original, a piquant story.” 

He went home at seven, for safety. No one 
was in the room but the unlucky boy, sitting with 
his head in his hand, a picture which would have 
moved the heart of the youthful Lacedemonian 





far more effectively than a more common Helot. 
But no one else. 

It was weary work, passing that long evening 
waiting for a man who did not arrive. But what 
would deter a French correspondent in the pur- 
suit of something exciting? At dawn he got 
tired, however, and went to bed, with the resolu- 
tion of waking up when he heard steps in the 
next room. 

It was past two when the steps did awaken 
him. But there was nothing to see, because Mr. 
Kugel on getting home proceeded straight to 


od 





CHAPTER VI. 
IS IT A DREAM? 


Ir was not till twelve o’clock the next day that 
Langton’s non-appearance began to excite re- 
mark, An hour later it was discovered that the 
money with which he had been intrusted was not 
paid into the bank. This was serious. A mes- 
senger was sent to his lodgings, for Langton was 
not, as his friend Kugel, one of those who love to 
bury their heads, ostrich-like, in obscure places. 
The messenger returned with the intelligence 
that he had not been home all night. Then a 
consultation was held, and the chief, Mr. Halkett, 
was informed. 

Mr. Halkett was a man who did things on prin- 
ciple. He paid his clerks an ascending and regu- 
lar sealé of salary, which was not too much when 
you got to the top of it; he granted a fixed holi- 
day of three weeks to every body, and made them 
take it, just as some banks do, with the view of 
finding out any irregularities; he would have 
none but churchmen in his employment, and was 
particular about the morals of his young men; 
finally, if any one went wrong, he knew, with- 
out being told, that prosecution awaited him. 

Mr. Halkett wrote a letter at once to Mr. Pome- 
roy, by whom the boy had been brought to him. 


That was why, about three o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon, young John Ashton, going out of his ho- 
tel, met, as she was coming in search of him, 
Lettice Langton, pale, trembling, and agitated. 

“Oh, Mr. Ashton,” she cried, taking his hand, 
“if you can not help me, no one can.” 

“Tf I can help you—” he began; but she in- 
terrupted him. 

“My brother Will—” and then broke down. 

“Come into the ladies’ coffee-room, and tell me 
all you can.” 

There was no one in the ladies’ room, and Let- 
tice took a little courage from the sympathizing 
silence of the mute furniture to tell her story. 

At half past two a messenger came from Ferris 
and Halkett’s to Mr. Pomeroy, asking if he could 
say where young Langton could be found, be- 
cause he had disappeared and three hundred 
pounds with him. Mr. Pomeroy did not know; 
said he was busy; said that the boy's sister 
might know; handed the message over to her. 
Then the messenger told her the dreadful news. 
Young Langton, at half past three, had been sent 
with three hundred pounds in notes and gold to 
the bank. He had not paid that money into the 
bank at all; he had gone back to the office as if 
his duty had been performed ; had gone away at 
the regular hour of half past five; and—had not 
come back in the morning. One of the clerks 
knew where he lived, and a messenger was sent 
to his lodgings ; he had not been home all night. 

That was the dreadful story which Lettice 
poured into the ear of John Ashton. Could he 
find the boy—somewhere in this great London ? 

“It is a tough contract,” said John Ashton to 
himself, thinking whether Sir Galahad, Perseus, 
Hercules, (Edipus, and a few other performers of 
mighty deeds, ever had a more difficult task be- 
fore them. But at sight of the tearful face be- 
fore him he resolved to do what he could to hunt 
up this boy, to trace him—if any trace of him 
could be found—step by step, innocent or guilty, 
until he could give him back to his sister, to be 
rejoiced over or wept over. 

“Does Mr. Pomeroy know ?” 

“Yes, and when the messenger was gone, he 
came in to say, in his hardest tones, ‘ Your broth- 
er has disgraced himself: try, if you can, to find 
out where he is. I will shield him if I can, for 
your sake, not for his.’ Poor—poor Will! Oh, 
Mr. Ashton, try to think that my brother is not— 
is not really bad! He can not—oh, he can not 
have taken the money willfully! Some accident 
may have happened; he may have lost it; he 
may— Qh, I do not know what to think !” 

“Try not to think at all, Miss Langton,” said 
John. “Let me think for you, Now may I be- 
gin?” 

“ Yes, if you please.” 

“London is a big place, full of temptation. 
Your brother is only seventeen years of age; he 
lives in lodgings—all alone—at seventeen. There 
is no place for him to go in the evening; he may 
have got into bad company. You must not think 
too hardly of a boy left all alone. Let us try, 
first, to ascertain in what company he has been 
lately. Or—because all sorts of things may hap- 
pen—he may possibly have been robbed, or may 
have dropped the bag. Tell me, Miss Langton, 
have you any reason for believing that your broth- 
er was not—not quite steady %” 

She hesitated, reddening. 

“I should have said, yesterday, nothing. But 
now I remember little things. He was always 
without money. He only had forty pounds a 
year, but Mr. Pomeroy doubled that for him, and 
—and—and—he had ali my money, too.” 

“ All your money ?” ; 

“Very nearly all. Mr. Pomeroy gives me forty 
pounds a year for my dress, and poor Will bor- 
rowed, last year, nearly all that.” 

“Humph! That makes a hundred and twenty. 
What did he pay for his lodgings »” ; 

“He had a single room, with the use of a sit- 
ting-room, for five shillings a week.” 

‘I see,” John went through a little calculation. 
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“ Five shillings a week for lodgings; two shil. 
lings for breakfast; seven shillings for dinner. 
half a crown for tea and supper; a couple of 
shillings for washing ; eighteenpence for sundries 
—that makes only fifty-two pounds a year, What 
do you think he did with the rest ?” 

“ He had to dress himself.” 

“ Very well, fifteen pounds—sixty-seven pounds 
—leaving fifty-three pounds, What did he do 
with that fifty-three pounds—more than a pound 
a week ?” 

Lettice hung her head. 

“Indeed,” she said, “I am afraid he spent it 
all on amusements.” 

John Ashton was silent. There was, indeed, 
nothing to say. To this young backwoodsman, 
who spent nothing at all a year in drink, tobacco, 
or amusements, unless shooting is an amusement, 
the thought of a boy of seventeen throwing away 
a pound a week in mere pleasures, with nothing 
afterward to show for it, was simply dreadful, 
wild extravagance. He could hardly understand 
how such a lad could exist. 

“ First,” he said, “ I must go to Ferris and Hal. 
kett’s—that is, Miss Langton, when I have taken 
you home, if you please. Perhaps the boy may 
himself come round to see you. So be in the 
way; and I will do nothing else at all until we 
have found him, somehow or somewhere.” 

Lettice went away, strengthened with the 
thought that she was not left alone, and that 
some one was working for her and her brother. 
The dreadful thought that her brother might be 
guilty lost half its terrors—even though Mr. Pome- 
roy accepted the probability as a certainty—when 
her ally put her doubts into words, and showed 
her that many things might have happened be- 
sides—the ugly word which she did not dare to 
face; and, after all, Will had never shown any 
vicious inclinations. He was not an industrious 
boy at school, but then plenty of idle boys turn 
out well in after-life. And to think that he was 
suddenly going to pass from idleness to—theft, 
that was the ugly word—was too dreadful. What 
poor Lettice did not dare bring home to herself 
was the fact that, although a dozen things might 
happen, as a matter of plain truth only one thing 
ever does happen, and that thing is, that the clerk 
bolts with the money. Then the Guarantee So- 
ciety sends its confidential secretary to the clerk’s 
nearest relation, and puts the case—most distress- 
ing incident; bound to prosecute ; all will be 
hushed if money is paid; character safe; family 
honor untarnished ; what could be plainer than 
that the sacrifice must be made, the money found, 
one more criminal allowed to escape from justice, 
and the dividends of the Guarantee Society in- 
creased ? 

Lettice Langton naturally did not take this 
broad, Charitable Organization Society-like view 
of the matter, and went home with a lighter heart. 
John Ashton, for his part, prepared for action by 
going to Ferris and Halkett’s. 

Mr. Halkett would see him. Mr. Halkett, be- 
sides being, as we have said, a man of principle, 
was a very substantial man, who lived in Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens, rented a moor in the au- 
tumn, and spent the spring in Brighton. Mr. 
Halkett was a man whose morality was beyond 
reproach, whose word was as good as his bond, 
who bore an unblemished name among merchants. 
To be sure, it is easy to be virtuous on fifty thou- 
sand a year, added to your father’s accumulation, 
and your wife’s property. And Mr. Halkett was 
further helped on the road of virtue by being a 
man of few ideas. The fewer a man’s ideas, the 
more likely is he to manage the conduct of life by 
fixed rules, just as a pig is safest and most com- 
fortable within the narrow precincts of a sty. 

Mr. Halkett, on hearing his visitor’s business, 
became more solemn than usual, It was an oc- 
casion for showing that Draconian impartiality 
for which the house was famous. 

“We have,” he said, “ four hundred employés. 
If we show leniency to one who departs from 
the-straight path, probably the other three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine will follow in the sinner’s 
track.” 

It is a plausible argument, and only breaks 
down in its weakest point, because it assumes that 
fear of punishment is the only deterrent from 
crime. As a matter of fact, most of the other 
three hundred and ninety-nine clerks would be 
found to have self-respect. Therefore they would 
not take to evil courses, even though brother Ba- 
rabbas escaped the clutches of the Jaw. 

“ Well, Sir,” said John, without intending any 
irreverence, “the Lord has got more than four 
hundred servants. If He were as unrelenting in 
the punishment of sins, where should we all be ?” 

“T hope, Mr.— Mr.—Ashton”— Mr. Halkett 
looked at the card—“I that you do not 
come here to shock my religious feelings.” 

“Not at all, Sir,” said John. “I want to 
know what you are going to do about young 
Langton.” 

“Prosecute him,” said the merchant, shortly. 
“Make an example of him for the benefit of his 
fellow-clerks, If he is not caught, or does not 
surrender within four-and-twenty hours,.1 shall 
issue a reward for his apprehension. That is 
what I am going to do.” 

“Suppose I—suppose some one—were to come 
forward and say, ‘I will pay the money for him, 
on condition that you let him go?’” 

“That would be of no use—none whatever.” 

Mr. Halkett leaned back in an attitude of un- 
compromising virtue—you get that by throwing 
your head back, placing one hand on the arm of 
your chair, and the other straight before you flat 
upon the table. Try it! 

“That would be of no use,” he repeated. 
“What have we lost? Seventy-five pounds in 
gold, and notes whose numbers are probably 
stopped. Nothing. What have we to gain by 
the prosecution of one clerk? The honesty of 
all the rest. Is that nothing?” 

“Well, Sir,” said John Ashton, “you are the 
boss of this establishment, and you can do just 
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as you please. But I pity this country if every 
joss is like you.” 

— do you mean, Sir?” cried Mr. Halkett, 
nT inean this, Sir, First, that I will try to find 
the poor boy; and, guilty or not, if I find him, 
you shall not—depend upon that. Second, that 
vou may call yourself a Christian, but you are not. 
Not the first elements of that religion about you, 
Sir, The boy is missed; you conclude at once 
that he had stolen the money. How do you know 
that? You are going, on Christian principle, to 
act on that assumption, and parade his name all 
over England; and you refuse to accept, mean- 
while, the restoration of the lost or stolen prop- 
erty, Good-morning, Mr. Halkett. If you come 
over to Arcadia, I'll give you a little more of my 

nd.” 

™ Jobe strode away in a great rage. But wrath 
never yet found a missing clerk, and he began to 
think what he had better do. 

First, he took a cab and drove to the boy’s 
odgings. ae 
He lived in Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, 
having, like his friend Kugel, a single room. Un- 
like Kugel, he had a landlady who knew where 
he was employed, and what, too, was his daily 
manner of life. 

John explained to the woman from whom and 
why he was come—the boy’s disappearance ; his 
sister’s anxiety. 

She hesitated a little, and then she told her 
ale. 
wa He was as good a lad as ever walked, I do 

believe,” she said. ‘ As good as he is handsome, 

until three months ago, when he got to know that 

Kugel.” 

“Who is that Kugel ?” 

“He is one of the sort that find their pleasure 
in smoking, drinking, betting, and low society,” 
she went on. “One of the sort that get hold of 
young fellows like Mr. Langton and ruin them. 
1 know him. He used to lodge with a cousin of 
mine—a hard-working woman as ever lived—and 
ran away without paying his rent. I remember- 
ed him when he came here six weeks ago. But 
it wasn’t the time for making a fuss over it, and 
I waited.” 

“ Where can one find this Kugel ?” 

“] don’t know where he lives now, but I know 
where you will find him most evenings, because 
young Mr. Langton, who’s got no more deceitful- 
ness in his disposition than that bit of wool, told 
me. He is always to be found in the Connaught 
Music-hall, where the betting men congregate to 
make their wicked bets, or in the Royal Leinster 
Arms, where they meet, them and their friends, 
to play billiards, and a pretty place that is for a 
young gentleman with a character.” 

" Leaving a message with the woman for her 

lodger in case he should turn up, John sent a tel- 

egram to Lettice, telling her what he had done so 
far. After dispatching his telegram he reflected 
that he could do nothing more till the evening, 
and that it would be much pleasanter to sit with 

Lettice, telling her all about it, than to sit alone. 

So he took a cab and drove to Great St. Simon 

Apostle, where he found the girl, still trem>ling 

and wretched, sitting alone in her dismal room 

at the back of the house. Mr. Pomeroy was prob- 
ably in his office, and John sat with her, none to 
say him nay, trying to pour comfort into her 
heart so full of misgiving. Of comfort there 
could be but little, but there was promise of 
help; and it was something for the desolate girl 
to think that she was not altogether without 
friends. There was this stalwart young fellow, 
so strong and brave, working for her. He was 
her friend—this man who but a week ago had 
been a stranger, her friend. Not a thought cross- 
ed her inexperienced and uneducated brain that 
he would ever think of being something more. 
Other girls, as perhaps she knew, had lovers and 
married; for herself, she never thought of such 
a fate. As well might the imprisoned canary- 
bird dream of the bright skies and breezy groves 
of the islands whence his ancestors were brought. 
The iron of her prison had entered into her soul. 
And yet—so receptive, so open to influence is the 
nature of a girl—already a new life was being 
born within her; new thoughts were crowdi 
in her brain, new hopes. The dull monotony 
her silent and friendless days was broken. She 
= it was only interrupted; but it was bro- 
cen, 

“You have known me only a week,” she said, 
shyly, “and yet you are so kind. Are all Arca- 
dians like you?” 

He did not say what rose up in his heart. It 
was no time to talk of love he oom she was in so 
dire a trouble, else he would have told her that 
his kindness did not spring from friendship, nor 
from his education, but from a deeper source, per- 
haps a more selfish one, 

“We are old friends already, are we not ?” he 
— “just as if we had known each other all 
our lives. And now it is half and I 
must go. Have hope, Miss om ~amuerd 
I will report what I have done.” 

“Hope !” she echoed, with the tears in her eyes. 
“ Yes, I have hope while you are here. Every 
thing seems easy; but when you are gone, and I 
am alone, then the misery begins. Poor Will! 
my poor, dear brother! Oh, he can not—he can 
hot have—taken the money !” 

“No! never believe that,” said John, stoutly. 

“Yet Mr. Pomeroy thinks so. And before you 
came I was having dreadful thoughts of—of po- 
‘icemen and trials; things one has read of. Oh, 
tell me”—she passed her hand across her fore- 
i tell me, isita dream? Are you a dream ? 

ill you pass away and leave me here again in 
this great silent house where no one ever comes, 
and no one ever speaks? I used to have dreams 
in the daytime before you came. They crossed 
my brain when I was awake, and sometimes I did 
not know whether I was sleeping or walking in 
my sleep. And now I feel the same again, just 
the same as if I was walking in my sleep.” 





John caught her with both hands. He could 
have wept over the pleading eyes and weary voice. 

“ Lettice,” he cried, “I will never leave you 
alone again! Iam no dream atleast. Are these 
hands a dream? Did ever arms in dreams fold 
you round like this ?” 

She drew herself away, frightened and confused. 

“ Forgive me, Lettice,” he went on. “ But do 
not talk like that; you terrify me. Promise me 
that you will not let such thoughts dwell in your 
mind. Remember, I am your friend—no dream, 
unless we are all dreams together—if you will let 
me be your friend.” 

“ Oh, if I will let you ?”’ she said; “I, who have 
never had a friend before!” 

He took her hand again, and held it while he 
conquered the passion that rose to his lips. 

“ And now I must go,” he said, “to look for 
Will. Be patient until to-morrow.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 


In the billiard-room of the Leinster Arms there 
sat, on the American cloth-covered bench or divan 
running along one side of the room, a stranger. 
He was a tall, strong-looking young fellow, with 
something of a foreign look about him. He was 
neither smoking nor drinking—which was in it- 
self unusual—nor did he converse with any of 
the men who were playing. He sat perfectly 
still, apparently watching the progress of the 
game ; and when invited to play, he declined. 

All the players who met there night after 
night knew each other mostly by nicknames, and 
the presence of a man who knew no one, and 
refused to drink, play, or smoke, was a géne, 
They were mostly quite young men, of under five- 
and-twenty, though the countenances of some dis- 
played precocity in the direction of ardent spir- 
its. All had pipes in their mouths, and all were 
drinking. Their conversation was not governed 
by the restraints usual in society ; and they were 
probably, as might. be guessed by the topics on 
which they exchanged ideas, profound philoso- 
phers. At eight, or thereabouts, a light-haired 
man, rather older than the rest, wearing glasses, 
entered the room. He was greeted with a boister- 
ous shout. 

“Kugel!” At the name the stranger lifted his 
eyes and looked curiously at the new-comer. 

“ Kugel, at last. Where is young Langton ?” 

“T th some of you fellows could tell me.” 

“Well, he is always with you; and you took 
him away last night. Precious drunk he was, 
too.” 

“No; he left before me,” said Kugel. 

“ Why, I walked down stairs with you both,” 

isted the first speaker. 

“My dear fellow, how could that be, when I 
tell you that Langton left half an hour before 
me?” 

“T suppose I was drunk too, then,” the other 
laughed. “Because I’ve got a firm recollection 
of propping Langton up on one side, while you 
helped him up on the other.” 

“ What the deuce does it matter,” cried a third, 
“who went out first? I dare say Langton will 
turn up some time.” 

Then the stranger, who was John Ashton, 
spoke. 

“ Are you, Sir”’—he addressed the young fellow 
who said he had seen Langton and Kugel go out 

ther—“ certain of what you say?” 

“ Well, I don’t know what concern it is of 
yours,” he replied. “We are all friends here, 
and we don’t know you.” 

“Tt concerns you all,” said John, “in this way. 
Langton was here last night with a bag of mon- 
ey in his coat pocket ee his employers, 
Messrs, Ferris and Halkett. He did not appear 
at the office this morning; he has not been home 
at his lodgings; he has not been heard of any 
where. It is therefore interesting for all of you, 
because you may be asked questions, to find out 
with whom William Langton left this room.” 

They looked at each other in silence. The sit- 
uation was grave. 

Then the one who had first spoken said, in 
quite a different tone, 

“ Kugel, you did leave the room with him; I 
remember it perfectly. Does no other fellow re- 
member any thing about it ?” 

No one did, but.two or three seemed to think 
that they remembered in some vague way. Per- 
haps every man was anxious to shift a possible 

off his own shoulders. 

“ And who are you, Sir?” asked Kugel, “ com- 
ing here to poke your nose into other people’s 

Yankee detective ?”’ 


““ Tam here on behalf of the boy’s nearest rela- 
tive. Iam going to look for that boy. If any 
of are his friends, as you pretend to be, you 
will help me.” 

They looked at each other. 

“Look here,” said one of them ;°“if Lan 
has bolted with the ee ce nenar bes h 
him off, and we get called upon to give evidence, 
it won’t do any of us much good to have to state 
in a witness-box what we know about their go- 
ings on, and where we spend our evenings.” 

There was a general murmur of assent, and a 
movement toward the hats. 

“ Kugel,” said the one who had helped Lang- 
ton down stairs, “you may fight your own bat- 
tles. You did go off with him; and I saw you 
turn the corner into Holborn with him, And 
that, if I must swear to it, I will. But as for the 
rest, I know nothing; and I’m not going to get 
the sack, if I can help it, from my religious firm 
by confessing to music-halls and billiard-rooms, 
and all the rest of it.” 

They laid down their cues, seized their hats, 
and dispersed, multivious. Kugel was about to 
follow, but John laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“Not so fast,” he said. “You and I must 
have a word or two before we part. What have 








you done with the boy ?” 


“T will go with you.” 

Kugel looked at this stranger. He was taller 
than himself, broader in the shoulders, and stron- 
ger. Nothing was clearer to the German’s mind 
than that, in case of a row, he would come off 
second best. Without a word, he turned and 
walked down the stairs. 

In the street he looked round. The Arcadian 
was with him. 

Side by side the two walked in silence along 
Holborn. 

This was at nine o’clock. 


At ten o’clock they were still walking side by 
side, neither speaking to the other. It was the 
German who spoke first. 

“T hope you are not getting tired.” 

“ Thank you,” said John, with equal politeness ; 
“T am not at all tired. I like walking in this 
cool night air.” 

“The rain, too”—it had begun to rain a little 
—“ that refreshes, does it not ?” 

“Tt does,” John replied ; “ especially when you 
have no overcoat.” 

There he scored, because his companion had 
none, while he was himself provided with that 
useful article. 

At eleven they were walking still, but faster, 
as if they were getting impatient and wanted to 
be at home. 

They were in the neighborhood of Soho. Sud- 
denly the German stopped atadoor. “ You live 
here, then ?” asked John. 

Kugel rang the bell without answering; on its 
being opened he stepped in quickly, followed by 
John. They went up stairs, and John found 
himself in a room at the back, where sat two 
men engaged over some papers; they huddled 
them up, and one of them crammed them hastily 
into his pocket. 

“Tt’s Kugel,” he said, with surprise; “ what's 
the meaning of this, Kugel? And who have you 
brought here ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the German. “ It’s a man 
who follows me about and wants to find out 
where I live.” 

The two looked at each other; evidently some- 
thing was wrong. 

“He has,” John explained, “ kidnapped a boy 
who had three hundred pounds upon him.” 

The pair—they were both young men with pre- 
ternaturally keen faces—turnec! to their friend 
for further explanation. 

“Tt’s a lie,” said Kugel. “I know nothing 
about the boy.” 

“Then take me to your lodgings,” John went 
on. “If you know nothing about him why do 
you try to hide your address? Now, gentlemen,” 
he said, “I don’t know who you are, nor what 
your trade is; if you like to shelter this fellow, 
say so, and I'll raise mischief. For I’m bound to 
find out where he lives. If it comes to fighting, 
wild cats is the word.” 

Now the pair upon whom John had lighted 
were by no means warlike, also there were many 
private reasons why they did not wish to be mixed 
up in any affair that might bring publicity ; it is 
always unpleasant, for example, to be asked to 
explain how one has been employed for the last 
few years. They were, in fact, betting men by 
profession, and to this they added such schemes 
of plunder as imagination, stimulated by intense 
love of ease and luxury, might suggest. At pres- 
ent they were concocting a method of preying 
on the credulous, which they afterward matured 
and by which they subsequently achieved fame. 
In fact, their greatness has been recently publish- 
ed in every paper, was made the topic of lead- 
ing articles by the ablest editors, and is now 
rewarded by a term of years, now only just be- 
gun, in Portland. On further acquaintance with 
Kugel—it had been commenced in a billiard- 
room—he had “stood in” with them in one or 
two shady transactions, and had strengthened 
their esteem for him by executing transactions 
for them. 

“ Well, Kugel,” said one of them, after a pause, 
“you see, it isn’t our plant. Kidnapping boys 
with money about them is a deuced awkward job. 
Perhaps,” he looked at John furtively—“ perhaps 
the gentleman would square the job—for a per- 
centage ?” 

“Then I stay,” said Kugel, sitting down. 

“ Wild cats,” replied John, meaningly. 

Here the two whispered together and one pro- 
nounced the verdict. 

“We are not going to be mixed up in it, Ku- 
gel. That’s positive. And though we're sorry 
for you, we can’t help ourselves. You must 


eur stay here,” repeated Kugel. He was al- 
ready half dead with fatigue, and wet through 
with rain. 

“Perhaps, gentlemen,” said John, still with 


"the same politeness, “ you would be good enough 


to put him outside the house.” 

“Come, Kugel, we can’t keep you; we can’t, 
and we won't. There.” 

“This is being pals,” said Kugel. 

“Well, as for the matter of that, we’re not 
pals. If you had come to us by yourself, some- 
thing might have been done. As it’s your own 
job lot—come, get out.” 

He still remained, 

“Get out, or we'll turn you out.” 

He saw that there was no longer any chance, 
and reluctantly went down the stairs, John with 
him. 

When their visitors departed, the two gentle- 
men of the turf sat down again to resume their 
calculations. 

“Kugel’s nabbed this time,” said the elder; 
“if ever I saw a man who meant business, that 
fellow means it. “Kidnapping boys; why, it's 
disgusting, that’s what it is. Why couldn't he 
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stick to legitimate business? Well, he can’t do 
us any harm; he knows precious little, if he were 
to round on us and split.” 

Then they went on with their legitimate busi- 
ness, 

It was raining faster and the streets were quite 


will you take me home with you ?” 

“No.” 

“Then what I shall do is this; I shall wait till 
we pass a policeman, and as soon as he is well in 
sight, I shall commit an assault upon you. Then 
he will take us in charge; I can say who I am 
and where I live, and you must.” 

(TO BE CONTINUVED.] 


THE RETREAT FROM KARS. 


Tue fortress of Kars, from which the Turks 
retreated in such dire confusion on the morning 
of November 18, has for the last three centuries 
figured conspicuously in every struggle between 
the Moslems and their Muscovite enemies. The 
story of its recent surrender has already been 
given in the columns of the Weekly, as well as a 
description of the important battles that took 
place in the immediate vicinity of the fortress, 
so that, in connection with the accompanying en- 
graving, we shall simply sketch the eventful his- 
tory of the town, and indicate the manner in 
which the defenses were improved until the in- 
significant Armenian village perched upon a hill 
presented a series of fortifications as nearly im- 
pregnable as any in the world. 

The early history of Kars is buried in oblivion, 
but, according to local traditions, it was a city of 
some importance and the capital of « province 
during the reign of Trmmares II. in the year 
259 a.p. The first authentic record we have of 
its value as a military post is in 1580, when the 
Sultan Awvratn IIL, divining its strategic quali- 
ties, built the Itch Kalé, or citadel, which stands 
to thisday. The possession of this fort gave him 
an inestimable advantage in carrying on the war 
with Persia which in 1590 resulted in the cession 
of Georgia and Tabreez to the Turks. The fore- 
sight of Amuratn was also justified, two centu- 
ries later, when Napre Saau, having signally over- 
thrown Tora Osman, marched triumphantly on 
the fortress, and there encountered an obstacle 
which effectually checked his further advance. 
To this day the remains of his vast encampment, 
which was supposed to accommodate 90,000 men, 
are pointed out. In 1807, during the campaign 
with Russia, the fortress was again besieged, and 
again the valor of the Turks shone conspicuously. 
Three assaults were successfully repulsed, and the 
=” finally raised. 

n 1828 the Russian General Pasxevrrca, hav- 
ing crossed the frontier at Djamooshli on the 14th 
of June, took up his position at Mazardjik and 
Kutchuk Kaui, on the Erzerum road, and invest- 
ed Kars. The garrison consisted of 11,000 men, 
while 151 guns were mounted on the walls. The 
Russian troops numbered eighteen battalions, 
nine squadrons of dragoons, seven regiments of 
Cossacks, with fifty-six guns, At dawn on the 
23d the Russian batteries, which had been con- 
structed on the southeastern side of the place, 
opened fire, while the assaulting columns, three 
in number, moved on the Kara Dagh, to the east, 
the Orta Kapi quarter, to the south, and to the 
heights on the west of the Kars stream. At 8 
a.M. the Russian troops were in possession of all 
but the citadel, which before noon surrendered. 
The Turkish loss amounted to 2200 killed and 
wounded, 9000 prisoners (among whom was Em- 
min Pasua, the commandant), twenty-two mortars, 
129 guns, while the vast magazines fell into the 
hands of the victors, whose casualties amounted 
to 413 killed and wounded. 

At this time the fortifications at Kars consist- 
ed of an i Jar quadrilateral figure, the north- 
ern face of which followed the course of the crest 
of the perpendicular cliffs on the right bank of 
the Kars River. The western extremity was 
flanked by the citadel—a massive masonry build- 
ing on a knoll commanding every thing within 
range, and requiring an ascent of 300 steps to 
reach the summit. On the eastern end was a 
lofty circular tower. These two faces ran due 
south for about 320 yards, and were connected 
by the southern rampart, about 500 yards in 
length. The southeastern angle was protected 
by the Yussuf Pasha Redoubt. The Kara Dagh 
(hill), which lies to the east at a distance of 
nearly a mile, and commands the fortifications as 
well as the town, was also occupied, and a re- 
doubt containing fourteen guns thrown up. It 
was the success of the column attacking this fort, 
which obtained no aid from the citadel, that final- 
ly compelled, the surrender. In 1830, at the peace 
of Adrianople, Kars, Ardahan, and Erzerum, all 

of which had fallen into the hands of Paskevrrcu, 
were once more ceded to the Turks. 

During the war of 1853 Kars again found it- 
self besieged by the Russians. The commander 
of the Muscovite forces was Movravierr, who 
had been a general of division under Pasks- 
vitcH in 1829, while the Turkish commander 
was one Vassir Pasna, ably seconded by Sir 
Fenwick Wittiams and General Kmery. Since 
the days of Paskevircu the works bad been 
much strengthened, and, thanks to the untiring 
energy of Sir Fenwick Witttams and his subor- 
dinates, extensive redoubts had been thrown up 
on the north of the Kars River as well as to the 
south of the town. The hills on the western face, 
which trend generally in a northerly direction, 
were defended by a line of works called the Tach- 
mash Batteries. In the centre was a redoubt 
named after its commandant, Teesdale Tabia. 
The southernmost battery was within range of the 
river, the northern one close on the village of 
Tchakmak. These were again defended by an 
inner line of works ‘called the English Tabia. 
The eastern banks of the river were guarded by 
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the Arab and Kara Dagh forts, while to the south 
of the town an intrenchment connecting the Hafiz 
Tabia on the southeast angle with the Kanli Ta- 
bia on the southwest, and then running up to the 
Tachmash lines, completed the chain, Thus de- 
fended, Kars was scarcely to be taken by assault. 
On the 29th of September, 1855, a desperate at- 
tack was repulsed, with frightful slaughter, the 
Russians leaving 5000 dead on the ground, while 
wounded. But on the 25th of November, owing 
to the supineness of Serm Pasna at Erzerum, 
and lack of energy of Omar Pasna to the north, 
the garrison was starved into.submission, upward 
of 2000 men having actually died of hunger. 
The present works at Kars are very similar to 





those of 1855. The northern face stretches from 
the Veli Pasha, in the northwest corner on the 
left bank of the Kars Tchai, to the Arab or Kara- 
paitah, on the right bank in the northeast corner ; 
thence the line runs nearly due south to the Kara 
Dagh Fort, across the plain, still in a southerly di- 
rection, to the Hafiz Pasha Tabia, where, branch- 
ing off to the west, the line of intrenchments meets 
the Kanli Tabia, at a distance of about 3000 yards ; 
then, bearing northwest, we have the Suwarri Ta- 
bia, on the eastern bank of the river; and on the 
Tachmash Hill, a mile northwest,we have the stron- 
gest fort in the place, which takes its name from 
the hill on which it stands. To the north of this 
we have the Tek Tabia, the Laz Tabia, and the 
Veli Pasha Tabia, while between it and the Arab 


Tabia are the Mookhliss and Blum forts. There 
are three advanced works, one 800 yards north of 
the Mookhliss, which, with its supports, enfilades 


| the Kars Tchai ravine, one containing two mor- 
| tars, one mile northeast of the Arab, and one 900 


| yards east of the Kara Dagh Fort. 


This work is 


| constructed on a solid masonry plinth some fif- 


teen feet in height, and commands the redan in 
its front, which is open at the gorge. The redan 
is armed with four 12-centimeter and one 15-cen- 
timeter guns, while the fort in its rear contains 
but one 15-centimeter and three 8-centimeter 
pieces. The Kara-paltah redan is of irregular 
construction, thrown up to suit the ground; it 
contains three 15-centimeter and two 12-centime- 
ter guns, two heavy mortars, and six field-pieces. 





the right bank seems to have been chosen as the 
weakest and therefore the most assailable point. 
During the first investment the Turkish garrison 
consisted of twenty-nine battalions of infantry, 
600 horse, five batteries of field-guns, 2000 artil- 
lery-men, with 230 siege guns and mortars—in all 
about 18,000 men. After the battle of Aladja 
Dagh, the 15th of October, Mukutar Pasua left 
thirty battalions to garrison Kars; but as these 
had all been engaged in the different engagements 
during summer, their numbers can scarcely have 
amounted to more than from 10,000 to 12,000 
men. Such a force, though sufficient to carry on 
ordinary siege duties, was entirely insufficient to 
repel an assault directed upon more than one face 
of the fortress. The banks of the Kars River, 
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THE TURKISH RETREAT FROM KARS. 


The profile is very slight ; the gorge is open, but 
a long traverse runs down the centre of the work, 
against which the garrison have improvised hasty 
bomb-proof shelter huts. 

The plan laid out by the Russians for the in- 
vestment of Kars in the present war was ap- 
parently in the beginning the same as that of 
Movravikrr in 1855. The bulk of the Russian 
forces was stationed on the left bank of the riv- 
er, which seemed to indicate that an attack would 
be made upon the northern forts. Later, how- 
ever, Loris MeLiKorr passed across the river with 
| his troops, but without making any attempt on 
the right bank, where undoubtedly the strength 
of the defenses alarmed him. After considera- 
| tion, however, the south side of the enceinte on 











it must be remembered, are exceedingly steep, 
and it takes at least two hours for a regiment to 
pass from the eastern to the western forts, so 
that in any case re-enforcements could not easily 
be sent from one position to another. A simul- 
taneous assault upon two different points enabled 
the Russians to penetrate between the Hafiz Pasha 
and Kanli forts. Here there was an intrench- 
ed camp, but the earth-works which surrounded 
it were unfortunately open behind, and nothing 
could prevent the Russians from taking it as soon 
as they had succeeded in breaking through the 
enceinte connecting it on the one side with the 
Hafiz Pasha and on the other with Kanli Tabia. 
This line once broken, the intrenched camp could 
be all the more easily surrounded and attacked, 





as in the night when the assault was made nei. 
ther of the forts close by, much less those on the 
northern side, could render any assistance. When 
this position was taken there seems to have been 
utter confusion, for this can only explain the suc- 
cessive capture or surrender of the other forts on 
the south side, each of which commanded the in- 
vaded ground, and accounts for the senseless way 
in which the troops holding the northern forts 
left these and made an attempt to escape by the 
road to Erzerum, allowing themselves to be stopped 
by cavalry. The assault was a daring and brill. 
iant deed on the part of the Russians, but it could 
only succeed against a commander who had to all 
appearance completely lost his head, and against 
troops still demoralized by the Aladja Dagh defeat. 











The fall of Kars was justly regarded at St. Pe- 
tersburg as one of the most important successes 
of the war. No sooner had the news reached the 
capital than arrangements were made for cele- 
brating the great event. A Ze Deum was sung 
in the imperial palace, the big guns were fired 
from the fortress, the town was illuminated in 
the usual official way, and a number of public 
entertainments given, in which the Army of the 
Caucasus was awarded all praise and honor. In 
Moscow, also, enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch. 
The people voluntarily illuminated the city, with. 
out even waiting for permission from the police. 
The churches were filled to overflowing with 
crowds of thankful worshippers, and the press 
poured forth pans of rejoicing. 





